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THE    plan  of  the  following  cflay  was 
laid,    and  the  molt  material  thpughts 
in    it  ranged   under   their    refpedive    heads, 
before  the  author  had   feen   Mr.  Mauduit*s 
cafe  of  the  diflenters.     Upon  looking  into  it, 
m   he  found  fome  of  the  topicks,    which   had 
^   been   comprehended    in   his   original   defign, 
CM   infilled  upon  to  great   advantage ;    and   for 
g  this  reafon  has  omitted  feveral  obfervations, 
"^  which  he  intended  to  have  made,    that    the 
reader  might  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  attend- 
ing  a   fecond   time,    to   what   had   been    fo 
much  better  faid  already.     The  writer  hopes, 
therefore,    that  he   (hall   not    be   confidered 
by  that  ingenious  gentleman  in  the  light   of 
a  rival,     but    be    received  as   an   auxiliary : 
an  auxiliary  in  fupport  of  a  caufe,    which, 
z  as  he  has  juftly  obfcrved,    is  worthy  of  the 
§  efforts  of  all  the  friends  of  liberty  to  fup- 
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It  was  not  till  a  great  part,  of  what  the 
author  propofed  to  himfelf,  was  finiftied,  that 
the  letter  to  the  diffenting  minifters,  who  fo- 
licited  parliament,  fell  into  his  hands.  As 
two  gentlemen  of  diftifiguilhed  learning  and 
abilities  afe  direftly  attacked^  and  in  a  man- 
ner called  upon  to  defend  themfelves,  by  the 
writer  of  that  letter ;  and  as  it  appeared 
highly  probable,  that  bh&  of  thdm,  at  leaft, 
would  undertake  the  vindication  of  himfelf, 
his  brethren,  and  their  caufe  -,  it  was  at  firft 
intended  to  have  tak0n  iio  notice  ^t  ill  of 
^hat  pfcrfdrmance  in  this  piece.  But  when 
that  part  of  it,  which  relates  more  immedi- 
ately to  the  diflenters,  came  to  be  confider- 
jed,  the  pbjfe(ftlons,  which  this  gentleman  has 
mide  to  their  condud,  lay  fo  cbntjnually 
and  direftly  in  the  way,  that  it  was  found 
impolTible  not  to  make  fome  animadyerfions 
on  his  reprefentation$  and  reafoningSi  This 
has  made  fome  confiderable  alteration  in  the 
form,  which  this  head  of  the  \l^ork  would 
otherwife  have  worn,  and  added  fomething 
to  the  length  of  it.  Who  the  writer  of  the 
letter  is,  it  would  perhaps  be  thought  dif- 
jrefpeftful  to  conjecture.  He  has  aflumed 
no  charafler,  which  requires  or  warrants 
any  particular  kind  of  reference  ;  and  there- 
fore he  is  all  along  mentioned  only  as  a 
writer.  A  confiderable  mafter  of  ealy  and 
elegant  compofition,  he  certainly  is  •,  and,  as  it 
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is  hoped  his  meaning  has  not  been  miftaken^ 
(defignedly  mifreprefented  it  affuredly  has 
not)  lb,  it  is  hoped,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
palTages,  in  which  he  is  introduced,  but 
what  is  confiftent  with  the  regard  due  to  a 
gentleman  of  abilities  and  learnings  and  agree- 
able to  that  temper,  which  ought  always' 
to  be  preferved  in  controverfial  writings. 
With  whatever  freedom  any  of  his  arguments 
have  been  confidercd,  care  has  been  taken  to 
do  it  with  decency  ;  and  not  to  have  con- 
fidercd them  with  freedom  would  have  beert 
jnjuftice  to  the  caufe,  which  is  here  pleaded. 

The  whole  of  this  performance  was  finilh- 
cd,  and  put  into  the  printer's  hands,  befor6 
z  fight  of  Dr.  Kippis's  very  fenfible  defence 
of  the  diffenters  was  obtained  :  fo  that  Very 
little,  if  any,  alteration  could  be  produced,  iA 
what  had  been  written,  by  the  perufal  of  it. 
One  thought,  towards  the  conclufion  of  this 
traft,  was  inferted,  while  the  Iheets  were  work- 
ing off,  which  was  fuggefted  by  the  Dodtor** 
book,  of  which  an  acknowledgement  is  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  in  which  it  occurs. 
The  author  gladly,  takes  this  opportunity  of 
returning  his  thanks  to  the  Dodor  for  the 
great  pleafure  received  from  his  book. 

It  is  only  neceflary  for  the  author  to 
add,  with  his  predeceflbrs  in  publication. 
Dr.  Kippis  and  Mr.  Mauduit,  that  what  he 
has  here  drawn  up,   was  drawn  up  without 
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being  communicated   to  a  fingle   diflenting 
oiinifter.     He  entered  upon  the  fubjeft  un- 
folicitcd    and    uninfluenced    by   any   motive, 
Ibut  the  defire  of  doing  jufticc  to  a  good 
caufe.     He  hopes  there  will  be  nothing  found 
in  his  performance  unfuitable  to  the   temper 
pf  one  who  is  a  friend  to  truth,    and  to  re- 
ligioiis  liberty ;  —  who  honours  all,  in  whofe 
attention  the  facred  rights  of  confcience  find 
9,  place  i  —  who  is  a  fteady  friend  to  chrifti- 
anity,  and  an  hearty  well-wifher  to  the  fuc- 
pefs  of  all   attempts  to   promote  it  by  ex- 
ample,  argument  and  perluafion  j  —  but  an 
enemy  to  all  meafures  of  violence  and  per- 
fecution.     Thefe  are  the  charaders  he  will 
always  be  defirous  to  maintain  :    and   thefe 
fharaders  ^lone  would  diftate  the  fentiments 
he   has  here  committed  to  writing,    though 
he  were  utterly   upconnedled  with  any  reli- 
gious body  in  the  kingdom.     They  are,  in- 
deed,   no  other    fentiments   than  what  Mr. 
Locke,  though  no  diflTenter,  nor  attached  to 
any  of  their  fentiments,  (any  farther  than  he 
approved  the  general  principles,  upon  which 
they  wpnt,    as  the  principles  of  that  liberty 
in  which  all  chriftians  ought  to  (land  faft,) 
has  delivered  in  his  preface  to  his  letter  on 
Toleration.     The  circumftances,  which  gave 
occafion  to  fome  of  his  expreflions,  have,  it 
muft  be  gratefully  owned,  long  fince  ceafed 
tp  exift  among  us :    and  ^hefe  expreflions  are 
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preferved  here  for  this  caufe  only,  that  they 
could  not  well  be  feparated  from  thofe,  which 
arc  adjoining  to  them  *,  and  without  the  lead: 
intention  of  making  the  moft  didaht  appli- 
cation of  them  to  any  ^rfons  now  living. 
But,  though  his  words  had  a  lingular  claim 
to  the  regard  of  the  times,  in  which  he 
lived,  they  are  by  ho  means  unworthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  prefent,  or  indeed  of 
any  times  whatfoever,  in  which  this  qtieftion 
is  under  confidcration.  '  .- 

"  Narrownefs  of  fpirit,  on  all  fides,  has 
"  undoubtedly  been  the  principal  occafion  of 
"  our  miferies  and  confufions.  But,  whatever 
**  may  have  been  the  occafion,  it  is  now 
"  high  time  to  feek  for  a  thorough  cure.  — 
"  It  is  neither  declarations  of  indulgence, 
**  nor  a£l:s  of  comprehenfion,  [alone]  fuch 
**  as  have  been  yet  pradifed  or  projeded 
"  among  us,  that  can  do  the  work. — 'The 
*'  firft  will  but  palliate,  the  fecond  encreafe 
*'  our  evil.  Abfolute  liberty,  juft  and  true, 
**  equal  and  impartial  liberty  is  the  thing 
•'  we  ftand  in  need  of.  — I  cannot  therefore 
**  but  hope,  that  this  difcourfe,  —  dcmonftra- 
"  ting  both  the  equitablenefs  and  pradica- 
**  blenefs  of  the  thing,  will  be  cftcemed 
•*  highly  feafonablc  by  all  men,  that  have 
"  fouls  large  enough  to  prefer  the  intereft 
"  of  the  publick  before  that  of  a  party." 
A  glorious,    and  never  to  be  forgotten  ilep 
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was,  about  that  time,  taken  towards  intrp- 
ducing  this  important  blefling.  Whether  1% 
^uite  anfwered  the  idea  of  religious  liberty, 
which  U  pointed  out  in  the  above  citc4 
words,  let  thofe,  who  have  maturely  conft^ 
dered  it,  judge.  And  if  it  does  not,  1  leav<j 
them  to  judge  alfo,  whether,  if  this  great 
man  were  npw  living,  and  were  to  be  afked 
his  opinion  of  the  fitnefs  of  granting  the 
requeft  of  the  diflenters,  he  would  not  giv« 
it  for  going  this  ftep  farther^  ^r 
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To    the  Second  Edition. 


AN  account  having  been  already  given, 
in  the  preface  to  the  firft  edition  of 
this  pamphlet,  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
it,  nothing  farther  is  neceffary  to  be  added 
here  concerning  it.  The  differences  between 
the  conclufion  of  this  and  the  foregoing  edi- 
tion will  be  eafily  accounted  for  by  any 
one,  who  confiders  that  at  the  time  of  this 
fecond  publication,  the  petition  of  the  dif- 
fenters  was  again  laid  before  the  parliament. 
This  additional  preface,  and  the  appendix, 
will  fufficiently  explain  themfelves ;  and  all, 
which  remains  farther  to  be  faid,  concerning 
them,  and  the  eflay,  to  which  they  relate, 
is  to  recommend  the  reafonings '  contained  in 
them  to  the  candid  attention  of  fuch  as  may 
perufe  them. 

What  apology  may  be  needful  for  the 
whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  enfuing  enquiry, 
the  readers  of  it  will  determine  by  their  own 
judgment.  That,  which  the  author  himfelf 
apprehended,  at  the  writing  of  it,  might  be 
a  thought 
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thought  mod  liable  to  exception,  was  his 
employing  fo  many  pages  in  attempting  to 
eftablifh  the  general  principles  of  Toleration, 
which  had  been  fo  largely  difcufled  by  wri- 
ters of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  reputation. 
But  according  to  his  views  of  the  affair, 
which  gave  occafion  for  his  book,  fuch 
a  confideration  of  them  feemed  unavoidable. 
The  more  he  refledied  on  the  difappointment 
of  the  diflenters,  the  more  he  was  convinced, 
that  it  could  be  reafonably  founded  only  on 
one  of  the  following  fuppofitions  :  —  that 
Toleration  is  not  a  matter  of  right,  but  of 
favour-, — that,  allowing  it  to  be  a  matter 
of  right,  the  penal  laws  againft  diffenters 
are  no  infringement  of  that  right  •,  i.  c.  are 
not  perfecuting  laws  j  —  that  if  they  are  per- 
fecuting  laws,  the  adt  of  Toleration  is  an 
exemption  from  them,  adequate  to  the  relief 
of  all,  who  need  to  be  exempted  from  them  ; 
—  or,  laitly,  that  there  was  fomething  in 
die  nature  of  the  requeft  made  by  the  dif- 
fenters, which  rendered  the  farther  exemp- 
tion, which  they  folicited  from  thefe  laws, 
unreafanable.  That  the  adt  of  Toleration 
affords  but  a  very  impcrfeft  protection  from 
the  fevericy  of  thefe  ftatutes,  is  a  plain  mat- 
ter of  fadt,  which  admits  of  no  difpute.  But 
how  far  the  laws,  of  which  it  is  a  mitiga- 
tion, are  in  themfelves  un]iilli{iable ;  or  whe- 
ther   there   was    any    thing   peculiar   in  that 
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fecurity  from  them,  for  which  the  diflenters 
became    fuitors,    which    rendered    their,  cafe 
unworthy  of  regard,  muft  be  determined  by 
an  appeal  to  the  original  principles  of  To- 
leration.      For   this   reafon   it   was   thought 
indifpenfably  requifite  to  ftate  them,  and  col- 
led: all  the  fubfequent  parts  of  this  queftion 
into  one   point    of   view   with   this  leading, 
capital  part  of  all ;  that,  by  the  light  which 
it   muft   of   neceflity    cafi   upon    the  others, 
the   equity   of   the    relief  requefted    by   the 
difTenters  might  be  clearly  determined.     And, 
if  it   has   appeared,    upon  a  careful   furvey, 
that  Toleration  is  the  right  of  all  good  fub- 
jeds,    and    members   of    fociety ;  -^  if   it   is 
found,    that  the  penal  laws  againft  diflenters 
are  utterly  fubverfive  of  this  right,  and,  con- 
fequently,    unjuft  -,  —  and,    if    it    has     been 
made   evident,    that   the   principles   and   de- 
portment of  the  diflenters,  and  the  afl!urances, 
which  they    are  ready  to   give   to    the   ftate 
for  their  loyal  and  unexceptionable  demean- 
or, are  fuch  as  ought,  in  reafon,  to  obviate 
all  fufpicion  of  the  contrary  :    if  thefe  things 
have  been  fatisfaftorily  fliewn,   the  inference 
makes ■  itfelf,    and   is    too  plain  and   certain, 
not  to  be  feen  and  acknowledged  by  every 
intelligent  perfon  ;  — -  that  the  requeft  of  the 
diflenters  was  reafonablc,    and  that  the  part 
they  adbed   in    prefenting  it   was  worthy  to 
be  approved. 
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When   applications,    for  relief  from   bur- 
thens, are  founded  upon  principles  of  juftice, 
it  is  generally  allowed  that  apprehenfions  of 
(bme  accidental,  or  merely  poffible  inconve- 
niencies,  with  which  granting  the  defired  re- 
lief might  be  attended,    are  not  of  ftrength 
fufficient  to  jullify  the  refufal  of  it.     And 
yet  to  this  clafs  the  objedions,    which  have 
been  urged  againft  the  arguments  by  which 
the  diflenters  have  defended  their  caufe,  muft, 
in    general,    be    reduced.—- Alarming    hints 
have  been  given  of  the  dangers,  which  might 
have    followed,     if    their    defire    had     been 
granted.  —  Great  refpedt   has   been  exprelTed 
for  the  prefent  difientersj    but  great  doubt 
concerning  their  condud,  and  an  unwilling- 
nefs  to  anfwer  for  their  behaviour,  were  they 
to  carry  their  point,    have   been  joined  with 
thefe    profefiions    of    refpeft.  —  Vague    and 
obfcure  prefages  of  evils,  which,  in  this  cafe, 
might  feme  time  arife,  have  been  entertained 
and  fuffcred  to  work  upon  the  imagination  ; 
and  fuppofitions  of  events  have  been  made,  lb 
chimerical  and  deftitute  of  foundation,  that  it 
is  furprizing  that  gentlemen  of  underfland- 
ing,  Iliould  ever  be  imprelTed  by  them.     But 
the   groundleffnefs  of  thefe  fuppofitions  will 
be  confidered  hereafter.     What  is  now  to  be 
obferved  is,  that  all  thefe  reafonings  proceed 
upon  an  entire  inattention  to  the  nature  of  the 
cafe,  which  they  are  defigned  to  affed.     In 
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matters  of  mere  favour,  or  expedience,  fuch 
confiderations    as   thefe   may    be   allowed   to 
have  their  weight;    though,    even  in  things 
of  this  kind,    it  is  owned,    that  prefent  and 
probable  advantages  ought  to  turn  the  fcale 
againft  diftant,  and  merely  poflible,  difadvan- 
tages.     But,  in  matters  of  right,  fuch  objec- 
tions  as    thefe  are   feldom  admitted.     Were 
tlaey  fuffercd  indeed'  to  prevail,    there  is  no 
liberty  fo   important  and  reafonable,    but  it 
might   be   denied  -,    no   right   fo   facrcd   and 
inviolable,  but  it  might  be  taken  away.     For 
what  right,    what  liberty  is  there  which  may 
not  be  abufed  ?     Or  what  advantage  is  there, 
from  which  fome  poflible  inconvenience  may 
not   refult  ?      The  difTentcrs    apprehend  the 
relief,  which  they  alked,    was  no   more  than 
the  principles  of  reafon,  chrillianity,  and  pro- 
teftantifm,    warranted   them  to  requefl ;    yet 
fuch   objections   as  thofe,   which    have    been 
mentioned,   feem  to  be  with  many  confider- 
able   enough   to  overbalance  all,   which   the 
petitioners  could  produce  in  fupport  of  their 
requeft  ;    and  to  juflify  the  retaining  of  laws, 
which  even  they  who  contend  for  their  con- 
tinuance, have  not  undertaken  to  vindicate ; 
except  it  be  by  alledging,   that  they  are  laws 
not  to  be  executed,  but  to  (land  in  terrorem 
only  i    an  excufe,   which  is  at   once  utterly 
infufficient  to  defend  the  keeping  up  of  fuch 
laws  •,    and,  (as  the  argument  has  been  con- 
duced 
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dufted  by  thofe  who  have  thought  proper 
to  have  recourfe  to  it)  is,  in  cfFed,  giving 
up  the  caufe. 

To  be  made  in  terrorem,  is  the  com- 
mon character  of  all  penal  laws  whatfoever. 
The  FIRST  intention  of  them  is  to  prevent* 
the  forbidden  aftions,  by  the  fear  of  the 
penalties  enaded  on  account  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  The  execution  of  fuch  laws 
comes  in  only  in  the  fecond  place,  and  is 
to  be  confidered  merely  as  the  remedy,  which 
is  to  be  applied,  when  the  bare  declaration 
of  the  law  is  not  effedlual  to  procure  obe- 
dience. But,  if  the  laws  themfelves  are  good, 
it  is  univerfally  allowed  that,  when  they  are 
broi^en,  the  execution  of  them  ought  to  fol- 
low. When  lavv^s,  therefore,  are  faid  to 
iland  in  terrorem  only,  or  without  any  view 
to  the  inflidlion  of  the  penalty  appointed 
by  them,  the  very  form  of  the  exprefTion 
im.plies,  that  there  are  fome  circumftances 
annexed  to  them  which  render  the  execution 
of  them  unfit.  To  fuppofe  of  any  laws,  that 
they  are  not  fit  to  be  executed,  is  giving, 
at  bcil,  but  a  very  unfavourable,  difhonour- 
able  reprefentation  of  them  j  and  the  farther 
we  enter  into  the  grounds  of  the  fuppofition, 
the  more  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  fuch 
laws  it  will  appear.  For  why  are  they  not 
fit  to  be  executed  ?  If  it  is  becaufe  they 
are    calculated    to    produce    more   evil    than 
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good,  they  are  bad  laws  in  point  of  policy. 
—-But  if  it  is  bccaufe  they  arc  unjuft,  in 
refpedt  to  their  end,  or  the  means  by  which 
they  dired  that  end  to  be  purfued,  they  are 
bad  in  point  of  confcience ;  and  no  competent 
caufe  can  be  afligned  for  retaining  them. 
They  cannot,  as  Dr.  Furneaux  has  juftly 
obferved,  *  "  be  confidered  as  the  offspring 
"of  political  wifdom,  fo  much  as  of  an 
"  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  difpofition."  And, 
as  they  were  enafted  upon  indefenfible  prin- 
ciples ;  fo  no  merely  poflible  conveniencies, 
which  may  be  imagined  to  refult  from  them, 
are  weighty  enough  to  fhew  that  it  i^  right 
to  permit  them  to  remain,  were  the  reality 
of  fuch  conveniencies  to  be  admitted.  But 
in  faft,  the  argument  drawn  from  them  is 
as  deftitute  of  foundation,  as  it  is  void  of 
ftrength  j  and,  inftead  of  fortifying  the  credit 
of  fuch  laws,    tends  rather  to  weaken  it. 

Let  the  notion  of  laws,  kept  up  merely  in 
TERROREM,  be  ftriftly  adhered  to,  and  it  will 
be  evident,  to  fay  the  gentlefl  things  of 
them,  that  they  muft  be  of  little  or  no  ufc. 
If  any  doubt  can  arife  concerning  this,  it 
muft  proceed  from  hence,  that  Ibme  laws 
may  be  inadvertently  comprehended  under 
this  denomination,  only  becaufe  it  is  but 
feldom  that  occafions  happen  to  require  the 
execution  of  them  ;  but  this  is  departing  from 
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the  fignification  of  the  phrafe,  as  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  cafe  under  confideration.  In- 
ftanccs  of  perfons  fuffering  for  treafon  and 
rebellion  are,  in  general,  but  rare,  and  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  number  of  thofe,  who 
fufFer  on  other  accounts-,/  and  yet  no  one,  it 
is  prefumed,  imagines,  for  this  reafon,  that 
the  laws  againft  thofe  offences,  are  laws 
merely  in  terrorem.  The  laws  concerned  in 
the  prefent  debate,  are  laws,  the  execution 
of  which  is  laid  afide,  though  the  objedls, 
againft  which  they  are  direded,  are  conti- 
nually exifting.  They  are  laws  which  are  vir- 
tually condemned,  by  a  general  difapprobation 
of  the  execution  of  them,  as  improper  to  be 
renewed.  And,  when  it  is  afked,  of  what  ad- 
vantage it  can  be  to  retain  fuch  laws  as  thefe  j 
which  are  not  only  fallen  into  negled:,  but, 
which  the  very  advocates  for  their  conti- 
nuance Gonfefs  ought  to  be  left  in  this 
neglected  flate ;  the  queilion,  thus  ftated, 
carries  its  own  anfwer  with  it :  and  a  mo- 
derate fliare  of  attention  to  the  very  terms 
of  it  will  fatisfy  us,  that  their  continuance 
can  be  of  no  advantage.  When  the  dread 
of  a  law  ceafes,  all  the  efficacy  of  the  law 
ceafes  with  it.  When  the  execution  of  the 
law  is  entirely  thrown  afide,  efpecially  when 
it  is  by  common  confent  exploded  j  (which 
ill  the  cafe  here  argued  it  is)  the  dread  of 
the  law  foon  comes    to  an  end.      For  it  is 
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the  execution,  which  fupports  the  terfof, 
gives  it  all  its  permanence,  vigour  and  efFeft; 
and  when  that  is  given  up,  all  the  practical 
authority  of  the  law  is  given  up  alfo  :  and 
all  their  ufe,  upon  fuppofition  that  it  were 
poflible  for  them  ever  to  be  of  any  fervice, 
is  deftroyed. 

But  the  ufeleflhefs  of  keeping  fuch  laws 
in  force  is  the  leaft  objedion  to  it :  the 
confequences  of  it  may  be  highly  pernicious. 
Bad  laws  may  be  fuffered  to  fleep  for  a 
feafon,  and,  while  they  remain  in  this  dor- 
mant (late,  may  be  treated  as  very  harmlefs, 
inoffenfivc  things.  But  the  power  of  oppref- 
fing,  by  their  means,  abides-, — thi!»  power, 
by  fome  combination  of  unhappy  circum- 
fiances,  may  be  awakened  into  adion  j  and, 
perhaps,  among  the  whole  body  of  obnoxious 
penal  laws,  there  are  none,  which  are  more 
likely  to  be  mod  grofsly  perverted,  and  be 
made  the  inftrumcnts  of  the  mofl  infupport- 
able  evils,  than  thofe,  which  have  been  for  a 
time  difcarded,  and  afterwards  rcfumcd  for 
execution.  For  what  is  it,  which  moft  com- 
monly brings  them  into  this  difgrace,  -but  a 
convidion  that  they  are  yokes  too  heavy  to  be 
endured  ?  What,  but  a  convidion  tliat  they 
arc  inconfidcnt  with  the  laws  of  reafcn  and 
humanity  -,  that  to  enforce  them  is  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  natural  and  political 
lufticc ;  and  v/ould  be  equally  oppofite  to 
b  the 
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the  fafety  of  individuals,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  the  publick  ?  The  execution  of  fuch  laws 
can  never  be  fuppofed  to  be  revived,  but 
from  bad  views  and  difpofitions  :  and  from 
this  confideration,  alone,  it  is  eafy  to  forefce, 
of  what  innumerable  mifchiefs  they  may  be- 
come the  occafion.  Regard  to  the  laws  will 
be  the  pretended  reafon,  for  the  profecutions 
commenced  upon  them ;  but  the  advance- 
ment of  fome  fmifter  defign  will  be  the 
real  one.  Private  intereft,  pique,  revenge, 
and  other  bafe  and  unworthy  principles,  will 
be  (heltered  under  the  cover  of  what,  in  fuch 
feafons,  would  be  ftiled  juftice,  order,  and 
the  fupport  of  authority  ;  and  a  counterfeit 
zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  become  a 
cloak  for  every  malicious  and  fhameful  in- 
clination, by  which  we  can  fuppofe  the  worft 
of  men  to  be  prompted.  Nor  are  thefe  only 
arbitrary  aflertions,  which  defervc  to  be 
treated  as  unworthy  of  regard.  All,  who 
are  acquainted  with  hiftory,  well  know,  that 
fome  of  the  worft  afls  of  injuftice,  which 
are  recorded  in  it,  have  been  committed  un- 
der the  fandtion  of  obsolete  laws  -,  that 
is  (if  it  be  poflible  for  any  of  my  readers, 
to  v/ant  fuch  an  explanation)  laws  grown 
into  difufc,  though  fupinely  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue in  force-,  and  which,  if  they  were  re- 
iiicmbered  to  be  laws  at  all,  were  confidered 
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as  laws,  which  were  permitted  to  retain  that 
name   in  terror  em  only. 

But  if  we  afcend  to  the  primary  princi- 
ples, to  which  all  political  regulations  ought 
to  be  adjufted,  we  Ihall  be  furnilhed  with 
frefh  evidence,  that  no  laws,  founded  upon 
injuftice,  let  the  execution  of  them  be  ever 
fo  little  intended,  or  expeded,  are  capable 
of  a  folid  vindication.  Laws  ought  to  guard 
againft  opprefllon,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
is  apprehended.  —  Such  laws  as  thefe,  give 
power  to  opprefs ;  incorporate  incroachments 
upon  the  rights  of  men  into  the  confticu- 
tion  ;  and  arm  thofe,  who  are  difpofed  to 
violate  the  peace  of  others,  with  the  force 
of  publick  authority.  They  are  fo  far  from 
being  proper  means  of  preferving  the  pub- 
lick  tranquillity,  that  they  are  the  moft  im- 
proper ones,  which  can  be  chofen  for  that 
purpofc.  For,  in  their  natural  operation, 
they  are  adapted  only  to  create  diitrefs  and 
confufion  :  and,  if  it  be  pofTible  for  any  par- 
ticular circumftances  to  arife,  m  which  fome 
momentary  convenience  may  refult  from 
them  -y  there  are  other  methods,  by  whicJi 
the  evils,  (which  it  is  pretended  tliey  may  be 
of  ufe  to  check,)  may  be  remedied  with  in- 
comparably greater  efficacy,  fafety  and  ho- 
nour. If  the  apprehended  evils  are,  in  rea- 
lity, proper  objcds  of  puniflimcnt  by  the 
civil  magiftrate,  furely  the  regular,  obvious 
b  2  couifo 
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courfe  to  be  purfued,  is  to  eftablifh  proper 
laws  agai'nft  them ;  and  not  to  think  of  fiip- 
prelTing  them  by  making  or  fupporting  laws, 
which  decree  penalties  againft  what  no  hu- 
man power  has  a  right  to  punifh  •,  which  di- 
reftly  forbid  what,  it  is  allowed,  ought  not 
to  be  forbidden  ;  and  while  they,  perhaps, 
make  no  mention  of  what  is  really  an  of- 
fence againft  the  obligations  of  good  fubjefts, 
condemn  only  that,  which  the  judgment  of 
men  has  no  authority  to  reftrain.  Laws  di- 
reded  againft  thole  aflions,  which  fall  pro- 
perly under  their  cognizance  ;  (in' which  the 
nature  of  the  offence  is  clearly  defined,  and 
the  fanflions  of  them  duly  proportioned  to 
the  offences  which  they  prohibit )  will  gene- 
rally have  their  influence  confined  within 
its  proper  limits.  The  terrors  of  them  will 
be  aimed  at  their  original  and  juft  objed  \ 
and  there  is,  comparatively,  but  little  dan- 
ger of  their  being  abufed.  But  to  have  re- 
courie  to  laws,  intended  to  prevent  one  thing, 
to  reftrain  another,  which  is  totally  diftind 
from  it,  and  has,  perhaps,  no  probable,  and 
certainly  no  neceffary  connexion  with  it ;  and 
to  ordain  penalties,  in  cafes  in  which  they  can 
never  be  juft,  merely  becaufe  it  is  pofTible, 
that  they  may,  by  chance,  be  employed  in 
cafes  where  puniftiments  may  be  juft  •,  (that 
IS,  in  other  words,  to  make  the  innocent 
direclly  obnoxious   to  fufferings,    merely  for 
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the  fake  of  accidentally  reaching  the  guilty  •,) 
is  giving  fcope  to  an  endlefs  variety  of  op- 
prcfiions.  FoFnhe  execution  of  laws,  v/hich 
are  thus  made  ufe  of,  being  direfted,  not  by 
any  rule  arifing  from  the  laws  themfelves,  but 
by  the  inclination  of  thofe,  who  call  in  their 
force,  will  always  be  arbitrary  in  their  ap- 
plication :  and  the  confequence  of  this  is, 
that  they  witl  always  be  liable  to  be  perverted 
into  fome  of  the  worft  engines  of  tyranny  -, 
engines,  againft  which  no  caution  is  able  to 
guard,  and  by  which  perfons,  the  moll  un- 
queRionably  harmlefs,  and  without  rebuke, 
may  be  given  up  to  be  harraffed  by  every 
jT)an,  who  has  either  an  interelt  to  ferve, 
or  a  pafiion  to  gratify,  by  dillurbing  them. 
And  is  this  an  expedient,  to  which  it  can 
ever  bencceflary  to  the  fafety,  or  fuitable 
to  the  dignity,  of  a  well  ordered  ftate,  to 
have  recourfe  ?  It  appears,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  fuch  a  folecifm  in  government,  and  fo 
inconfiftent  with  all  political  wifdom,  that, 
without  the  ilrongcil  evidence,  it  is  not  to 
be  imputed  to  any  fet  of  IcgiQators  what- 
foever.  And,  indeed,  to  urge  it  in  the  cafe 
before  us  feems  to  be  only  an  afttr  thought, 
to  give  fome  countenance  to  the  continuance 
of  laws,  for  the  making  of  which  it  is  not 
pretended,  that  any  good  plea  can  be  offered. 
This  was  plainly  not  the  original  light,  in 
which  they  v/cre   confidered   by  the  authors 
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of  them,  who  fufficiently  (hewed  themfelves 
in  earneft  for  the  execution  of  them  j  though 
the  better  judgment,  and  better  fpirit  of  the 
prefent  times,  has  utterly  condemned  them. 

When  laws  are  allowed  to  be  indefenfible, 
the  natural  expedtation,  from  fuch  a  concef- 
fion,  is,  that  thofe,  who  acknowledge  this, 
Ihould  approve  of  giving  them  up.  That 
the  penal  laws,  from  which  the  diffentcrs  re- 
quefted  a  farther  exemption,  are  of  this  kind, 
fcems  to  be  confefTed  ;  and  every  argument 
againft  keeping  up  unjuft  laws,  in  terrorera, 
in  general,  muft  be  acknowledged  to  conclude 
againft  them  in  particular  j  and  yet,  ftrange 
as  it  may  feem,  a  neceflity  is  pleaded  for  their 
continuing  in  force,  to  keep  the  diflenters  in 
awe.  But  let  it  be  allowed  to  afk,  whence 
this  necefiity  arifes  ?  Or  againft  what  is  it 
that  all  thefe  terrors  are  pointed  ?  It  ftjrely 
cannot  be  againft  attempts  to  hurt  the  efta- 
biifhment  by  force.  Were  there  no  fuch  laws 
as  thofe,  which  we  are  confidering,  in  being ; 
the  laws,  by  which  every  man,  and  every  body 
of  m.en,  are  prote6led  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  properties  and  priviledges,  would  be 
an  ample  fecurity  againft  all  fuch  encroach- 
ments. The  continuance  of  thefe  laws  can- 
not, again,  be  thought  neceflary,  from  a 
defire  to  deter  the  diffenters  from  writing  and 
fpeaking  in  defence  of  their  religious  prin- 
ciples and  pradlices.      For  the  diflenters  to 
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admit  this  thought,  would  be  to  impute  to 
their  brethren  of  the  eflablifliment  a  diftrufl 
of  their  caufe,  with  a  fufpicion  of  which,  they 
might  be  juftly  difpleafed ;  and  to  charge 
them  with  an  inclination  to  fubftitute  force 
inflcad  of  argument,  which  they  would  dif^ 
claim  with  indignation.  To  fuppofe  thelc 
laws  are  retained  from  an  apprehenfion,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  could  not  fub- 
fift  without  them,  would  be  a  refledion  upon 
the  articles  of  it,  which  the  friends  to  themi 
would  have  reafon  to  refent.  Truth  wants 
nothing  but  an  impartial  hearing.  —  The 
way  to  promote  the  interefl  of  it  is  to  per- 
mit the  judgments  of  men  to  determine  free- 
ly, by  the  evidence  which  appears  before 
them,  unbiafTed  by  the  terrors  of  this  world  ; 
and  it  can  never  be  to  the  honour  of  any 
caufe,  to  think  it  wants  any  of  thefe  aids 
to  fupport  it,  or  redound  to  the  praife  of  its 
advocates  to  depend  upon  them.  And  yet, 
againft  what  other  contingencies  thofe,  who 
contend  for  keeping  up  the  terror  of  thefe 
laws,  can  think  it  neceflary  to  maintain  fuch 
a  powerful  guard,  it  is  not  cafy  to  conceive. 
The  apprchenfions  of  indecency  and  petu- 
lance, on  the  part  of  the  diflentcrs,  need 
give  them  no  pain  i— Thefe  are  faults  which, 
wherever  they  are  found,  furnilh  the  beft 
antidotes  againft  themfelves,  and  never  fail  to 
difcredit  the  caufe  of  thofe,  who  have  fo  litdc 
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judgment  and  temper  as  to  give  way  ro  thern. 
And  were  thefe  excefles  to  prevail  much  more 
frequently,  and  in  a  higher  degree,  than  can  be 
realbnably  fiippofed ;'  yet  to  defire'  to  Have  a 
perfon  lie  at  the  mercy  of  cruel  and  unjult 
laws,  and  be  fubjed:  to  ruin,'  merely  becaufc 
in  the  warmth  of  a  controverfy,  he  has  loft 
liis  cautib'iij',  has  fomething  in  it,  which 'a 
rilah  of  true  greatnefs  of  mind  will  abh6r,'j 
and  one,  who  has  a  juft  reverence  for  his 
bv/n  reputation,  will  be, extremely  backward 
to  acknowledge.         "-""■?•-<   -  ^-i-- 

.  Hitherto  \he' propriety  offiiffering  tlie  pe- 
nal ftatutes  againft  diflenters,  to  hold  the 
place  in  our  laws,  which  is  ftill  left  to  them 
by  the  a(5t  of  Toleration,  has  been  confidered 
as  it  refts  upon  the  general  expedience  of 
keeping  them  up  as  laws  in  terrorem  only. 
But,  befides  the  objedions,  which  have  al- 
ready been'  ur^ed  againft'them,  upon  this 
footing;  the  antagonifts  of  the  diflenters,  in 
this  cale,  have  embarrafled  themfelves  with 
new  difficulties  -,  and,  by  endeavouring  to 
mollify  the  feverity  of  that  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion,  which  they  defend,  have  taken  away 
the  force  of  all  the  arguments,  by  which 
they  attefnpt  to  vindicate  it.  To  reconcile 
the  difienters  lo  their  difappointment,  they 
h4ve  been  told,  that  all  their  fears  are  vi- 
fionary,  that  they  may  make  themfelves  per- 
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fe(5lly  eafy,  ^  "  the  ftate  will  not  attend  to 
**  their  preaching,  and  the  church  are  cn- 
"  gaged  in  labours  of  their  own.  '*  Let 
this,  for  the  prefent,  be  granted.  The  quef- 
tion  ftill  returns,  (and  returns  with  additional 
force :)  for  what  reafon,  then,  are  thofe  rc- 
licks  of  perfecution,  which  are  yet  contain- 
ed in  the  laws  againft  diflenters,  fo  tenaci- 
oufly  held  faft  ?  Or  on  what  account  is  a 
legal  affurance  of  that  fafety,  which  it  is 
acknowledged  the  diflenting  miniilers  ought 
to  enjoy,  and  which  they  are  fo  confidently 
told  they  will  enjoy,  deemed  fo  improper  ? 
To  attempt,  in  any  form,  to  vindicate  the 
perpetuating  of  laws  confeiTedly  bad,  mere- 
ly for  the  fake  of  llriking  terror,  is  attempt- 
ing an  arduous  tafk.  But  to  reprefent  thefc 
laws  as  harmlefs,  becaufe  no  ufe  will  ever 
be  made  of  them ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fpeak  of  the  repeal  of  them  as  a  rifle  not 
to  be  run,  is  furely  very  peculiar.  It  is,  if 
the  exprcflion  will  be  pardoned,  a  lelf-de- 
flrudlive  mode  of  rcafoning,  which  faps  the 
very  foundation,  upon  which  it  appears  to 
fland  ;  and  brings  thofe,  who  adopt  it,  into 
the  midft  of  contradidlions.  If,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  letter  to  the  diflenting  miniilers 
tells  them,  "=  all  that  part  of  the  law,  by 
which  they  think  themlelves  aggrieved,  "  is 
*'  now  as  dead,  as  if  the  whole  were  ob- 
c  *'  foletCi 

*>  Letter,  p,  17.  «  Ibid,   p,  -■,-■. 
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•*  folete  i "    where   is    the   terror   it   is    fup- 
pofed  to  contain  ?     Qr  what   is    become  of 
that  fecurity,    which  it  is  fuppofed  to  give 
to  church  and  ftate  ?     If  thefe  laws,  on  the 
other  hand,   are  refervedj    becaufe  occafions 
may  call  for  their  execution ;    from  whence 
can.  th^  diflenting  minifters  derive  that  en* 
tire  fatisfadlion,   m  their  prefent  circumftan- 
CCS,  which  is  recommended  to  them  ?     If  the 
execution  of  thefe  laws  is  to  ceafe  for  ever, 
where   would   be   the   harm    of   a   law    for 
quieting  the  minds  of  the  diffenters,  by  gi- 
ving them  a  proper,  real  fecurity  from  thofe 
laws,    which   difturb  them  ?      But,   if  thofc 
may   yet  be   the   inftruments   of  oppreffion, 
and  the  apprehenfion  of  this  m.ay  juftly  make 
the  diifentcrs   uneafy,    why   fhould  they   be 
cenfured  as  raifmg  a  [needlefs]  ferment  "^  by 
their  application  ?     Or  with  what  equity  can 
they  be  blamed,    as   indulging  unreafonable 
jealoufies,  when  the  very  reafons  afligned  for 
denying  their  petition,  have  fuch  an  apparent 
tendency  to  keep  their  apprehenfions  awake  ? 
When  they  think,  indeed,  of  the  liberal  fenti- 
ments  and  exemplary  moderation,  which  refledt 
fo  much  honour  on  the  members  of  the  efta- 
blifliment,   their  fears  vanifli.     But  the  fame 
excellent  fpirit,  which  dwells  in  thefe  valuable 
perfons,    may   not  defcend  to  others.     If  it 
ihould,    yet,    as  our  laws   now   Hand,    it   is 

nor; 
^  Letter,  p.  ?2. 
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not  in  the  power  of  thofc,  who  may  have 
the  bed  inclination  to  it,  to  infure  the  fafety 
of  the  diflenters  from  the  dangers,  to  which 
they  are  expofed  :  and,  when  thefe  things  are 
candidly  confidered,  it  cannot  be  juftly 
thought  ftrange,  if  they  are  ftill  defirous  to 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  legal  fafety  -,  and  be 
completely  affured  of  the  unmolefted  exercife 
of  thofe  rights  of  human  nature,  which,  as  a 
very  able  writer  has  happily  expreffed  it, " 
**  ought  to  have  every  protcftion  and  ground 
*'  of  fecurity,  which  law  and  the  policy  of 
**  free   ftates  can  give  them." 

How  far  the  cafe  of  the  diflenters  is  inti- 
tled  to  the  benefit  of  this  valuable  pro- 
teftion,  they  muft  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  the  legiflature ;  to  which  their  petition 
is  again,  with  all  deference  and  humility, 
fubmitted.  With  thefe  difpofitions,  they 
hope  every  ftep,  which  they  take,  will 
be  found  to  be  conduced  -,  and  as  they  are 
fatisfied,  that  making  an  application  for  the 
removal  of  what  they  have  efleemed  a  grie- 
vance, will  never  be  condemned  by  thofe 
great  aflemblies,  to  which  they  look  up ;  fo 
they  are  willing  to  believe,  that,  if  any  of 
their  fellow  fubjedls  have  been  inclinable  to 
cenfure  them  for  this  reafon,  it  will,  upon 
further  confideration  appear,   that  they  have 

been 

'  Dr.  Furneaux's  preface  to  the  ift  edit,    of  his 
letters.  Sec.  p.  17.  2d  edit. 
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been  cenfured  without  caiife;  and  that  they  arc 
liable  to  no  imputation  of  having  made  any 
requeft^  which  it  would  be  unfit  for  the  moft 
dutiful  fubjeds  to  prefeftt,  or  inconfiftcnt  with 
the  honour  of  government  to  grant.  To 
borrow  the  words  of  a  .confefiedly  competent 
judge  of  this  matter;  "  Sapientiflimi  ctiam 
"  legiflatores  non  omnia  viderunt,  quse  rei- 
"  publics  utilia  aut  noxia  ^Kq  poiTunt  -,  & 
"  plerumque  progreiTu  temporis  accidit,  ut 
"  morum,  perfonarum,  aut  rerum  mutatio, 
"  ALIA  plane  fanciri  delideret.  SoUemnis 
"  ilia  jurifconfultorum   romanorum   formula, 

"    DURUM,    SED   ITA  SCRIPTA  LEX  EST  ;     illud 

"  inquam,  tamdiu  valere  debet,  quamdiu 
"  fme  graviori  incommodo,  quod  durum  eflr^ 
"  aut  tolli,  aut  emoUiri  non  poteft;    sed  ubi 

"    PRIMUM   DATA   EST   OCCASIO,    CO  tedcat    IcX 

"  iniqua,  unde  malum  pedem  tulerat ;  nulla 
*'  idonea  caufa  eft,  quare  fummse  poteftates 
"  audoritate  fua  illam  tueri  porro  pergant.' 


>»  f 


^  Barbeyrac.  orat.  inaugural,  de  dignitate,  et  uti- 
litate,  juris,  ac  Hiilor.  p  17.  Droit  de  la  nature, 
k  des  Genev.  edit.  Amflerd.  1712.  torn  ii.  a  la  fin. 
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?*"^^**!HE  worthy  and  refpeaabk  Dn 
2n  T  n^  Law,  *  fpcaking  of  the  common 
u  ^^jjI  difpofition  to  extol  thfc  former 
times  at  the  eji:pencc  of  the  pre- 
fenr,  melntioris  two  circumftances,  among 
others,  in  whith  the  latter  are  greatly  pre- 
ferable. One  is,  "  that  we  have  certain 
•*  virtues  now  in  greater  perfe<5lion ;  parti- 
"  culariy,  more  of  true  charity,  or  univcrfal 
"  benevolence,  than  ever  fince  the  time  of 
*'  primitive  chriftianity  :  "  **  and  the  other, 
"  that  we  live  under  the  mildeft,  moft  in- 
•'  dulgent  of  all  Governments ;  and  enjoy  the 
"  blefTihg  of  liberty  in  that  perfedion,  which 
"  has  been  unknown  to  former  ages,  and 
*'  is  fo  ftill  to  moft  other  nations."  *"  The 
truth  of  the  obfervation  is  granted.  But 
fhould  it  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the 
B  fpirit 


•  The  prefcnt  Biftiop  of  Carlijle,    ^  Confidcratlons  on 
Religion,  Part  III.  p.  243.  Ed.  17C5.     "  p.  759,  26c 
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fpirit  of  the  times,  and  the  ftate  of  our 
laws  are  brought  to  fuch  a  degree  of  pcr- 
fe<5tion,.as  to  need  no  farther  improvement, 
it  would  be  an  error  -,  an  error,  which  would 
need  correction  equally  with  that,  which  this 
candid  writer  makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  rec- 
tify. Thefe  are  points,  indeed,  which  arc 
never  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  moll 
advantageous  fituation,  in  which  we  can  fup- 
pofe  ourfelves  to  be  placed.  Sober  enqui- 
ries whether  there  are  not  ftill  fome  mif- 
takes  to  be  correded ;  fome  remains  of 
the  injudicious  appointments  of  the  feafons 
of  comparative  ignorance,  which  it  would 
be  both  juft  and  wife  to  remove;  and  fome 
defeds,  which  greatly  need  to  be  fupplied ; ' 
are  always  worthy  of  attention.  Such  an 
enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  religious  liberty 
among  ourfelves  is  here  attempted ;  and  the 
author  fincerely  regrets  that  there  Ihould  be 
fuch  weighty  reafons  for  his  entering  upon 
it,  as  he  apprehends  there  arc.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  a  fubjed:  very  far  from  being 
univerfally  feen  in  its  true  light.  Whether 
any  thing,  which  is  here  offered,  may  con- 
tribute to  lead  perfons  to  j after  apprehen- 
fions  of  it,  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  others.  This  can  be  affirmed  with  sreat 
truth  that,  whatever  is  faid,  proceeds  only 
from  a  fincere  concern  to  clear  up  the 
rights   of  confcience   more   completely,    and 

promote 
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promote  the  exemption  of  it  from  every 
unwarrantable  impofition ;  which  has  a  much 
clofer  connection  with  the  intereft  of  reli- 
gion, and  virtue,  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  fate 
of  his  reafonings,  the  author  hopes  the 
freedom,  which  he  takes  of  laying  his  fenti- 
ments  before  the  world,  will  not  be  cen- 
fured.  : . 

In  order  to  difcover  the  genuine  Principles 
of  Toleration,  it  is  necefTary  to  look  back 
to  the  original  liberties  of  mankind :  and 
that,  antecedently  to  the  confideration  of 
their  being  formed  into  civil  focieties,  there 
are  certain  rights  belonging  to  them,  mde- 
pendent  of  all  human  grant,  not  derived 
from  any  compad,  and  which  are,  therefore 
to  be  acknowledged  as  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  it  is  prcfumed  will  not  be  called 
into  queftion.  That  a  right  to  judge  for 
themfelves  in  points  of  religion,  is,  in  thefe 
circumftances,  one  of  thefe  rights,  mull  be 
equally  evident ;  and  to  attempt  a  formal 
proof  of  it,  is  needlefs.  It  is  a  principle, 
in  reality,  fo  obviouQy  true,  and  reafonable, 
as  to  be  fcarcely  liable  to  cqntradiftion,  or 
capable  of  illuftration.  But  the  necefTary 
confcquences  of  this  Universal  right  of 
men  may  deferve  more  particular  attention  ; 
for,  while  it  authorizes  every  individual  to 
claim  the  exercife  of  this  privilcdge  to 
B  2  himfelf, 
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himfclf,    it  obliges  him  to  allow  it,  in   the;^ 
very  fame  extent,    to   all  about   him ;    and 
eftablifties    one    uniform    regulation    for    his 
behaviour  towards   others,    and   their  beha^ 
viour  towards  him.     It  is  evident,    for  in-, 
ftance,    that  no  apprehenfjons  of  the  truth, 
and  certainty  of  any   perfon's  religious  fen- 
liments,    can    juftify  him   in   attempting   to. 
impofe  them  on  his  neighbour  :    for  the  fame 
right  of  judgment,  which  any  one  can  claim, 
belongs,  on  the  fame  principle,   equally  to 
ALL,  and  ought  to  be  equally  facrgd,  and  in- 
violable in  all  -,    and   no  reafon  can   be  al- 
ledged  by  him   for  taking   the   religious  li- 
berty of  others  from  them,    but  what  will, 
at  the  fame  time,    equally  deftroy  his  own 
title  to  it.     It  can  juftify  no  man  in  break- 
ing in  upon  the  peace,    property,   or  enjoy- 
ments of  others.     They  hold  their  claim  to 
be  unmolefted  in  all  thefe  refped:s,    by  the 
fame  tenyre,    by  which  he  holds  his :    and 
it  is  impoflible  for  him   to   fet  it  afide,  in 
their   cafe,    without   virtually   renouncing   it 
in    his    own.      The    injuftice    of    ail    fucl^ 
encroachments   upon  him  from  others  fol- 
lows from  the  fame  principle,  with  the  fame 
force  of  evidence  j    and,  if  any  attempt  to- 
wards them  (hould  be  made,   common  fenfe 
and  equity  muft  condemn  and  oppofe  it.     In 
fhort,   whatever  apprehenfions  fome  perfons, 
not  ufed  to  think  tipcsn  the  fubjedt,  may  en^ 

tsrtain 
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t<jrtain,  that  claiming  fuch  a. liberty  of  judg- 
ment in  religion  for  ourfelves  might  open 
a  door  to  invafions  of  the  rights  of  others  j 
nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  it  gives  not  the 
Jeaft  real  countenance  to  them.  It  places  the 
ftrongeft  guard  againft  them,  and  may  fafe- 
ly  be  adopted  in  all  its  juft  confcquences. 
Whether  this  claim  is  weakened  by  men's 
entering  into  civil  fociety,  is  the  next  thing 
to  be  confider^d. 

The  great  end  of  government  is  to  pro- 
tcft  the  fubjefls  of  it  from  the  injuries,  to 
which  they  were  expofed  in  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture. Thefe  injuries  may  be  divided  into 
internal  and  external  -,  or  thofe  to  which  per- 
Ibns,  who  by  any  natural  tie,  or  accidental 
circumftance  are  conne6ked  together,  are  ob- 
noxious from  each  other ;  and  thofe,  to  which 
they  are  liable  from  any  perfons,  or  number 
of  perfons,  not  thus  connefted  with  them. 
This  latter  clafs  of  injuries  is  here  out  of 
the  queftion,  and  only  thofe  of  the  former 
come  under  confidcration.  Now  all  injuries 
imply,  in  the  very  notion  of  them,  fome 
rights,  of  which  they  are  violations  5  all  the 
care,  which  is  taken  to  guard  againft  the  vio- 
lation of  thefe  rights,  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  reality  and  importance  of  them  :  and, 
if  the  primary  and  leading  view  of  govern- 
ment be,  as  it  has  juft  been  ftated,  to  pre- 
vent or  reftrain  thofe  injuries,  to  which  men 

were 
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were  expofed  for  want  of  its  protedion  • 
it  is  evidently  implied,  that,  when  they  enter 
into  civil  fociety,  they  carry  thefe  rights 
with  them  5  —  that  they  continue  to  retain 
them  ;— and  that,  inftead  of  fuppofmg  thetn- 
felves  to  be  deprived  of  them,  the  very  de- 
figri,  with  which  they  put  themfelves  under 
the  authority  of  government,  is  to  secure 
them  the  more  firmly.  I  am  very  fenfible, 
that  this  matter  is,  commonly,  otherwife  ap- 
prehended. It  is  fuppofed  by  many,  that, 
when  men  enter  into  civil  focieties,  they  give 
up  their  liberties ;  furrender  their  rights  into 
the  hands  of  the  ruling  powers  \  and  become 
entirely  dependent,  for  the  enjoyment  of  any 
part  of  them,  on  the  pleafure  of  their  fu- 
periors.  That  this  is  in  fa6l  the  general  con- 
fequence  of  their  living  in  fociety,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  But  it  is  not  by  attending  only 
to  the  PRACTICE  of  Governors,  and  to  the 
extent  of  that  mere  force  and  power  which  is 
fuppofed  in  the  abflrad  notion  of  fupremacy, 
to  be  annexed  to  their  office ;  it  is  not,  I 
fay,  by  appealing  to  thefe  confiderations,  that 
fuch  queftions,  as  this  before  us,  are  to  be 
determined ;  but  by  entering  into  the  great 
dcfign  of  that  power,  and  attending  to  the 
exprefs,  or  implied  conditions,  upon  which 
it  is  committed  to  them,  and  the  meafures, 
by  which  tlie  exercife  of  it  is  to  be  adjufted. 
- — r-  It  is  certain,  again,  that  xeftraint  is,  in 

fome 
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fomc  degree,  efTential  to  the  very  being  of 
fubjedion  to  governmerrt.  Wherever  it  is 
cftablilhed,  there  muft  be  fome  common  laws, 
by  which  thofe,  who  live  under  it,  muft  agree 
to  be  controuled.  There  muft  be  fome  com- 
mon ruler  inverted  with  authority,  and  armed 
with  power,  to  enforce  the  obfervation  of  thofe 
laws.  The  members  of  the  fociety  muft 
confent  to  leave  to  the  magiftrate  the  deter- 
minajtion  of  thofe  civil  difputes,  which  they 
cither  cannot,  or  do  not,  compromife  betweea 
themfelves  •,  and  the  punifhment  of  thofe  vio- 
lations of  their  rights,  for  which,  if  there 
were  no  fuch  perfon  impowered  to  redrefsi 
their  wrongs,  they  muft  have  done  themfelves 
juftice.  In  confequence  of  this  they  confent 
to-  defift  from  thofe  forcible  methods  of  aven- 
ging the  injuries,  which  are  offered  them,  to 
which,  in  a  ftate  of  independence  on  go- 
vernment, all  men  have  an  equal  right ;  and 
to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  methods  of  relief, 
which  are  appointed  by  the  laws  of  the  fo- 
ciety to  which  they  belong.  But  all  this  is 
tar,  very  far,  from  amounting  to  an  abfolute 
divefting  themfelves  of  all  thofe  rights,  which 
they  enjoyed  antecedently  to  their  forming 
themfelves  into  fuch  communities.  It  is,  oh 
the,  contrary,  raifing  up  perfons  to  be  the 
defenders  of  them,  and  entrufting  the  prefer- 
vation  of  them  to  common  Guardians,  by 
whofe  incervemion,  it  is  prcfumcd,  they  will 

be 
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be  more  vigoroufly  aflerted,  and  more  efFec* 
tually  proteded,  than  it  is  pofTible  they 
Ihould  be  in  a  Itate,  where  there  is  no  com- 
mon umpire  to  cheek,  the  evils  of  oppreffion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  reftrain  the  no  lefs 
formidable  evils  of  immoderate  refentment 
on  the  other.  And  if  we  only  give  ourfelves 
leave  to  refle<5t  a  little  on  the  nature  of  thofc 
rights,  the  exercife  of  which  they  transfer 
to  the  magiftrate,  this  will  make  the  point 
I  am  illuftrating  yet  clearer. 

For  what  are  the  rights  which  men  give  up 
to  government  ?  Not  thofe,  which  may  moil 
properly  be  ftiled  the  primary  rights  of  human 
nature.  Not  the  right,  which  every  innocent 
man  has,  to  live  undifturbed,  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages, which  he  juftly  poflefles,  and  be 
left  to  his  freedom  in  all  things,  not  injurious 
to  his  fellow  creatures ;  but  the  confequen- 
tial,  though  equally  real  and  certain  right, 
which,  where  men  are  not  fubjed:  to  govern- 
ment, every  perfon  has  to  take  the  affertion 
of  all  his  rights  into  his  own  hands,  and 
corred  the  infringers  of  them,  by  the  in- 
fliction of  fuch  pains,  or  the  ufe  of  fuch 
other  methods  of  deterring  the  authors  of 
the  wrong,  as  reafon  fhall  warrant  for  his 
future  fecurity.  And  after  all,  if  we  fpeak 
precifely,  even  these  rights  are  not  abfolutely 
extinguiOied  and  utterly  loft,  but  fafpended 
by  fuch  limitations,  as  the  order  and  well- 
being 
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being  of  fociety  require,  and  fo  long  as  the 
fuccours  of  government  fliall  be  efFedual ; 
a^  )i ,  evident  from  hence,  that  many  cafes 
may  be  fuppofed,  and  are  frequently  occur- 
ring, even  under  the  beft  regulated  govern- 
ments, in  which  the  ufe  of  force  for  our 
own  prefervation  is  not  efteemed  culpable, 
even  in  a  political  fenfe.  For  it  is  granted, 
I  think  by  all,  who  have  been  moft  valued 
for  their  judgment  in  thefe  fubjefts,  that 
wherever  the  aid  of  the  fociety  is  too  diftant 
to  prevent  the  injury,  and  the  evil,  which,  if 
wc  negle£t  to  fecure  ourfelves,  will  be 
brought  upon  us,  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to 
be  irreparable  by  any  redrefs  which  govern- 
ment can  give  j  there  all  the  original  rights 
of  felf-defence  return,  and  it  is  warrantable 
to  repel  force  by  force.  ^  Inquifition  indeed 
always  is,  and  always  ought  to  be  made  in 
thefe  cafesi  to  determine  whether  fuch  necelTity 
exifted :  but,  if  it  is  found  to  have  been  real, 
and  urgent,  and  the  impending  evil  was  irre- 
parable, and  unavoidable  by  any  other  me- 
thod  i  the  felf-defence  is  allowed,  even  though 
it  proved  fatal  to  the  aggreflbn  *=  From  all 
which  it  appears,  that  the  primary  rights  of 
liberty,  fafety,  and  protection  from  oppreflion 
C  ftili 

«»  PuffendorfF,  L.  ii.  c.  5.  §.  7,  8.  per  Barbeyrac. 
Grot,  J.  B.  &  P.  L.  ii.  c  i.  §.  3—7.  Kdit.  Barbeyrac. 

'  Sir  William  Blackftone's  Commeniaries,  vol.  i. 
p.  130.  2d  Edi:. 
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ftill  fubfifl:  in  their  full  vigour.     To  fuppofc 
them  abandoned,  renounced  and  annihilated, 
"or  that  government  can   have  any  right  to 
deflroy  them,   is   afcribing  to  it  a  right  to 
defeat  the  very  end,  for  which  it  is  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  betray  the  truft  repofed  in  it.     It  is 
indeed  totally  inverting  the  principle,   upon 
which  the  power   of  rulers  ftands,    and   by 
which  the  a6ts  of  it  ought  to  be  guided.— 
Man   was   not   made    for  government,    but 
government  for  man  j    and  the  great  objedl, 
to  which  all  the  operations  of  it  fhould  be 
direded,    is  to  guard,    as  much  as  poflible, 
the  equal,  impartial,  eafe  and  freedom  of  all 
the   fubjeds    of   it.      And   if   it   fhould    be 
thought  by  any  that  thefe  expreflions  are  too 
ftrong,  the  author  is  perfuaded  they  will  alter 
their  opinion,  upon  their  perufal  of  the  fol- 
lowing  excellent    paflage    from  Sir  William 
Blackftone's  valuable  Commentaries   on    the 
Laws  of  England.     It  is  needlefs  to  make  aft 
apology  for  the  length  of  the  quotation  :  my 
readers  cannot  wonder  that  I  fhould  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  availing  myfelf  of  fuch  a 
refpedable  authority  •,  and,  whether  they  have 
already  perufed  it  or  not,  will  dwell  upon  it 
with  pleafure. 

"  The  principal  aim  of  fociety,"  fays  this 
judicious  writer,  ^  "  is  to  protedl  individuals 
*'  in  the  enjoyment  of  thole  ablblute  rights, 

"  which. 

'  Comment.  Vol.  i.  p.  124—126. 
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*'  which  were  vefted  in  them  by  theimmu- 
^'  table  laws  of  nature,  but  which  could  not 
"  be  preferved  in  peace,  without  that  mutual 
"  afliftance  and  intercourfe,  which  is  gained 
"  by  the  inftitution  of  friendly  and  focial  com- 
"  munities.  -r—  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  firft 
*'  and  primary  end  of  human  laws,  is  to  main- 
*'  tain  and  regulate  thefe  abfolute  rights  of 
"  individuals.  Such  rights  as  are  focial  and 
"  relative,  refult  from,  and  are  pofterior  to 
•"  the  formation  of  ftates  and  focieties ;,  fo 
"  that  to  maintain  and  regulate  thefe  is  clear- 
"  ly  a  fqbfequent  confideration.  And  there- 
"  fore  the  principal  view  of  human  laws  is, 
"  or  always  ought  to  be,  to  explain,  protedt 
"  and  enforce  fuch  rights  as  are  abfolute, 
*'  which  in  themfelves  are  few  and  fimple ; 
"  and  then  fuch  rights  as  are  relative,  which, 
^'  arifing  from  a  variety  of  connexions,  will  be 
"  far  more  numerous  and  more  complicated. 
"  ^—The  abfolute  rights  of  man,  (he  goes  on 
"  to  obferve  a  few  lines  after,)  confidered  as 
"  a  free  agent,  endowed  with  difcernment  ;o 
"  know  good  from  evil,  and  with  power  of 
"  chufing  thofe  meafures,  which  appear  to 
"  him  to  be  moft  defirable,  are  ufually  fum- 
"  med  up  in  one  general  appellation,  and 
"  denominated  the  natural  liberty  of  man- 
"  kind.  This  natural  liberty  confifts  propcr- 
"  ly,  in  a  power  of  a<5ting  as  one  thinks  fit, 
"  without  any  reftraint  or  controul  •,  unlefs 
C  2  "  by 
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^^  by  the  law  of  nature  ;    being  a  right  inhe-» 
^'  rent  in  us  by  birth,   and  one  of  the  gifts/ 
"  of  God  to  man  at  his  creation,    v/hen  he 
**  endued  him  with  the  faculty  of  free  wilU 
"  But  every  man  when  he  enters  into  fociety 
**  gives  up  a  part  of  his  natural  liberty  as 
"  the  price  of  fo  valuable  a  purchafe ;    and, 
"  in   coniideration  of  receiving   the    advan- 
*'  tages  of  mutual  commerce,  obliges  himfelf 
"  to  conform  to  thofe  laws,  which  the  commu- 
'"^  nity  has  thought  proper  to  eftablifh.     And 
*'  this  fpecies  of  legal  obedience  and  confor- 
"  mity  is  infinitely  more  defirable  than  that 
*'  wild  and  favage  liberty,  which  is  facrificed 
"  to  obtain  it.     For  no  man  that  confiders 
**  a  moment,   would  wifh  to  retain  the  ab- 
"  folute  and  uncontrouled   power  of  doing 
"  whatever  he  pleafes  •,    the  confequence   of 
^'  which  is,  that  every  other  man  would  alfo 
"  have  the  fame  power  •,  and  then  there  would 
"  be  no    fecurity  to   individuals    in   any   of 
"  the  enjoyments   of  life.     Political,    there- 
^'  fore,  or  civil,  liberty,   which  is  that  of  a 
"  member  of  fociety,    is  no  other  than  na- 
"  tural  liberty,    fo  far  reftrained  by  human 
«  laws  (AND  NO  FARTHER)    as  is   ne- 
**  ceffary  and  expedient  for  the  general  ad- 
**  vantage  of  the  publick.     Hence  we  may 
*'  colleft  that  the  law,  which  reflrains  a  man 
"  from  doing  mifchief  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
*^  though  it  diminifhes  the  natural,  increafes 

"  the 
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**  the  civil  liberty  of  mankind :  but  every^ 
*'  wanton  and  caufelefs  reftraint  of  the  will 
"  of  the  fubjeft,  whether  praftifed  by  a  mo- 
*•  narch,  a  nobility,  or  a  popular  aflembly, 
"  is  a  degree  of  tyranny.  Nay,  that  even 
"  LAWS  themfelves,  whether  nnade  with  or 
**  without  our  eonfent,  if  they  regulate  and 
**  conftrain  our  conduft  in  matters  of  mere 
**  indifference,  without  any  good  end  in  view, 
*'  arc  laws  dcftruftive  of  liberty ;  whereas, 
**  if  any  publick  advantage  can  arife  from 
*'  obferving  fuch  precepts,  the  controul  of  our 
**  private  inclinations,  in  one  or  two  particu- 
*'  lar  points,  will  conduce  to  preferve  our  ge- 
'*  neral  freedom,  in  others  of  more  importance, 
"  by  fupporting  that  ftate  of  fociety,  which 
**  can  alone  fecure  our  independency.  Thus 
"  the  ftatute  of  King  Edward  IV.  which 
**  forbad  the  fine  gentlemen  of  thofe  times 
*'  (under  the  degree  of  a  lord)  to  wear  pikes 
•*  upon  their  fhoes  or  boots  of  more  than 
*'  two  inches  in  length,  was  a  law  that  fa- 
*'  voured  of  oppreflion ;  becaufe,  however 
"  ridiculous  the  fafhion  then  in  ufe  might  ap- 
*'  pear,  the  reftraining  it  by  pecuniary  penalties 
**  could  fervc  no  purpofe  of  common  utility. 
"  But  the  ftatute  of  King  Charles  II.  which 
"  prcfcribes  a  thing  feemingly  as  indifferent, 
•'  viz.  a  drefs  for  the  dead,  who  are  all  or- 
*'  dered  to  be  buried  in  woollen,  is  a  law 
^*  confiftent  with  public  liberty ;   for  it  en- 
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"-♦courages  the  ftaple  trade,  on  which,  in 
"  great  meafure,  depends  the  univerfal  good 
**  of  the  nation.  So  that  laws,  when  pru- 
"  dently  framed,  are  by  no  means  fubverfive 
*'  but  rather  introdudive  of  liberty  ;  for,  (as 
"  Mr.  Locke  has  well  obferved)  where  there 
"  is  no  law  there  is  no  freedom.  But  then, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  that  conftitution  or 
"  frame  of  government,  that  fyftem  of  laws, 
*'  is  alone  calculated  to  maintain  civil  liberty, 
^^  which  leaves  the  fubjefl  entire  master 

"  OF  HIS  OWN  CONDUCT,  EXCEPT  IN  THOSE 
"  POINTS  WHEREIN  THE  PUBLIC  GOOD  RE» 
"   QUIRES  SOME    DIRECTION    OR    RESTRAINT,'* 

Thus  far  this  able  writer.  Whether  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  letter,  or  fpirit  of  our 
laws,  contrary  to  thefe  noble  declarations,  is 
a  queftion,  which  needs  not  create  the  leaft 
uneafinefs  to  the  author  of  this  valuable  per- 
formance. He  could  report  the  laws  no 
otherwife  than  he  found  them.  If  there 
Ihould  be  any  fuch  inconfiftency,  it  cannot  in 
the  leaft  invalidate  the  certainty,  and  weight 
of  the  truths,  which  he  has  here  delivered. 
They  hold,  indeed,  the  rank  of  axioms  in 
the  doftrine  of  government,  carry  their  own 
evidence  with  them,  and  merit  the  thanks 
of  all,  who  are  cordially  attached  to  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  and  concerned  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  welfare  of  fociety. 

Kow 
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Now,  of  all  the  rights  inherent  in  human 
nature,  that  of  thinking  for  ourfelves,  and 
following  the  convi£tion  of  ooir  own  judg- 
ments in  relation  to  the  objeft  of  our  faith, 
worlhip,  and  religious  obedience,  is  the  moft 
facred,  inconteftable,  and,  in  every  view  of 
it,  intitled  to  the  moft  careful  prote(51:iori. 
It  is,  in  the  nature  of  it,  the  moft  important 
to  every  Being  capable  of  moral  obligation. 
It  is  the  moft  eflential  to  our  peace,  and 
that  which  every  good  man  will  be  moft 
tenderly  concerned  to  have  fecured  to  him.  If 
therefore,  the  prefervation  of  the  great  natural 
and  abfolute  rights  of  men  be  one  of  the  chief, 
I  ftiould,  perhaps,  rather  have  faid  the  very 
FIRST,  of  all  the  intentions,  with  which  civil 
focieties  are  inftituted,  and  the  rulers  of  them 
invefted  with  power  ;  what  is  the  confequence 
from  thefe  premifes  ?  Muft  it  not  be  this, 
that,  in  all  governments,  the  rights  of  con- 
fcience  fhould  have  a  principal  place  af- 
figned  them  in  the  care  of  thofe,  to  whom  the 
protedlion  of  their  fellow  creatures  is  com- 
mitted ?  If  the  fecuring  of  equal,  impartial 
liberty  in  all  thofe  inftances  of  it,  in  which 
it  is  not  injurious  to  others,  be  fo  much 
the  objed  of  every  equitable,  wife,  and  well 
conftituted  fyftem  of  laws,  that  all  needlefs 
encroachments  upon  it  are  deviations  from 
the  fpirit,  which  ought  to  be  difFufed  through 
all  laws,    and  impair  the  very  benefit,  which 

they 
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they  ought  to  confirm-,    can  it  be  fuppofed 
that  the  rights  of  confcience  ought  not  to 
be  guarded   from   Violation  ?     To   take  for 
granted  a  renunciation  of  thefe  rights,  when 
men  enter  into  fociety,    is,    of  all  prefump- 
tions,    the  moft  groundlefs.     They  are   the 
iaft  rights,  which  men  can  ever  be  imagined 
to  give  up  to  be  modelled  at  the  pleafure 
of  others ;    nor   is  there    any  one  principle 
conneded  with  their  fubmilTion  to  governors 
in  other  refpe5:s,  from  which  fuch  an  infer- 
ence can  be  deduced.     Does  it  follow,  that^ 
becaufe  the  magiftrate  is  entrufted  with  au- 
thority to  decide  difputes  between  us  and  our" 
fellow  citizens  concerning  property,  he  is  au- 
thorized alfo  to  determine  points,  which  lie 
only  between  God  and  our  own  confciences  ? 
Becaufe  it  is  allowed  to  be  his  office  to  guard 
the  peace  of  his  fubjeds,  and  to  inflid  punifli- 
ments  for  this  purpofe  on  thofe,  who  unjuftly 
difturb  it  •,    is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
he  is  to  didlate  to  them  what  rule  of  faith 
they  fliall  adopt,    and  in  what  manner  they 
are  to  worfliip  the  Deity,  when  it  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,    that  of  thefe  things  the  will 
of  God  is  the  only  rule,  and  that  no  worfhip 
can  be  acceptable  to  him,    but  what  is   ac- 
companied   with    the    fmcere   convidion    of 
him  who  offers  it  ?     Nay,    there  is  no  pre- 
fumption  in   advancing   a  fVep   further,    and 
afferting  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  this  right ; 

and 
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afld  in  this  refped,  it  (lands  upon  a  foun- 
dation peculiar  to  itfelf^  and  is  diftinguiihed 
from  every  other  right,  that  it  cannot  be 
given  up.  Property  may  be  refigned,  transfer- 
red, or  fubmitted  to  the  regulation  of  others. 
*=— A  man  may  in  many  inftances  relinquifh 
his  cafe,  and  fubjed;  himlelf  to  inconveni- 
ences^ and,  in  fo  doing,  ad;  not  only  an  inno'- 
ccnt  but  a  laudable  part. — Cafes  may  occur, 
m  which  a  man  may  facrifice  life  itfelf,  and 
the  facrifice  may  merit  the  highefl  applaufe. 
But  his  CONSCIENCE,  he  cannot  rcfign.  To 
prove  all  things,  and  hold  faft  thatj  which  is 
good,  is  not  only  a  privilege  but  a  duty  j  ani 
obligation  laid  upon  him,  by  the  very  nature 
of  religion  and  virtue,  and  from  which  he 
cannot  difcharge  himfelf  without  departing 
from  the  principles  of  both.  It  muft  always 
remain  entire  to  him  •,  nor,  while  the  princi- 
ples of  the  moft  rcafonable  liberty  are  al- 
lowed to  fubfift  in  their  due  extent,  can  any 
attempt  be  confiftently  made  to  take  it  from' 
him. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  difcerning,  that 
while  I  am  fpeaking  in  this  manner,  an 
objection  will  ofi'er  itfelf  to  the  reader ;  and 
that  it  will  be  fuppofed,  that  my  own  reafon- 
ing  may  be  retorted  againfl  me.  The  more  im- 
portant confcience  is  repreiented,  the  more, 
it  will  be  fiiid,  it  falls  under  the  infpeftion 
of  the  magillrate.  I'o  exempt  it  tlius  from 
D  hi:; 
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his  jurifdiftion  will  be  thought  laying  a 
foundation  for  excluding  him,  by  degrees, 
from  taking  that  care  of  the  fafety  of  his 
fubjefts,  which  is  confcffed  to  be  a  part  of 
his  office.  Religion,  it  will  be  urged,  may 
be  made  a  plea  for  any  thing ;  and,  if  go- 
vernors muft  never  interpofe  to  reftrain  it, 
there  is  no  enormity  but  what  will  pais 
unpuniflied.  But  thefe  objeftions  arife  en- 
tirely from  imperfedt  views  of  the  principle, 
which  is  here  aflerted.  To  contend  for  a 
right  to  think  for  themfelves  in  fome,  and 
deny  it  to  others,  might  indeed  be  charge- 
able with  thefe  confequences.  But  to  con- 
tend for  this,  as  a  right  to  which  every 
INDIVIDUAL  has  a  claim  equally  valid  and 
clear,  never  can  be  juftly  liable  to  fuch  an 
imputation.  For  a  man  fir  ft  to  own,  that 
not  only  he,  but  all  around  him  have  an 
indifputable  right,  the  very  fame  right  with 
himfelf,  to  be  guided  by  their  own  con- 
fciences  in  religion,  (and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, it  is  thus  the  matter  has  all  along 
been  ftated)  for  a  man  to  allow  this,  I  fay, 
and  yet  make  his  perfuafion  a  pretence  for 
taking  that  liberty  from  them,  is  a  contradic- 
tion fo  grofs  and  palpable,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
conceivable  a  perfon  in  pofTeffion  of  his 
underftanding  can  fall  into  it.  Were  a 
perfon  to  be  fuppofed  capable  of  this  ex- 
travagance,   every   one   would    inftantly   dif- 

cern 
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cern  that  the  very  principle,  upon  which  he 
pretends  to  aft,  condemns  him.  Were  it  a- 
gain  fuppofed,  that  the  magiftratc  was  to 
guard  a  part  of  his  fubjedls  only  in  the 
rights  of  confcience,  it  might  be  poffibie 
for  that  favourite  part  to  make  it  a  cover 
for  violating  the  peace  and  fafety  of  others 
with  impunity  :  but .  let  this  protedion  be 
granted  impartially  to  all  of  them,  an4  no 
fuch  confequences  can  take  place.  For  pro- 
teftion  confifts  in  the  prevention  or  fup- 
preflion  of  injuries  •,  and  while  this  is  allowed 
to  be  the  office  and  duty  of  the  magiftrate, 
the  duty,  which  he  is  to  difcharge  equally 
to  every  one  under  his  care,  he  will  always 
have  an  unqueftionable  right,  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  whole  community,  whenever  fuch 
mifdemeanors  are  committed,  to  animadvert 
upon  the  authors  of  them.  Nor  is  main- 
taining this  at  all  repugnant  to  the  general 
principles  here  aflerted.  For  it  is  not  in  a 
religious,  but  political  view,  that  fuch  difor- 
ders  come  under  his  cognizance.  It  is  not  as 
offences  againft  God,  but  as  hurtful  to  the 
community,  and  breaches  of  the  peace  that 
he  puniflies  them.  ^  Where  this  is  not  vio- 
lated 

8  What  is  obferved  above  is  not  very  dilTcrent 
from  what  has  been  often  faid  ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  more  to  be  confidered  here,  which,  though  it 
mull  have  occurred  to  every  thinking  pcrfon,    I  do  net 

remember 
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lated,  tlie  right  of  following  their  own 
convidions  in  religion  without  being  mo- 
lefted  for  it,  continues  :  the  more  facred,  im- 
portant, and  valuable  it  is,  (and  valuable  it 
rnuft  be  allowed  to  be  to  the  advancement 
of  truth,    the   real   interefl:   of  fociety,    and 

the 

remember  to  have  feen  fo  didinflly  mentioned  as, 
perhaps,  it  ought  to  have  been,  viz.  that  the  cafes, 
in  which  the  magiftrat^  has  a  right  thus  tc  interpofe, 
are  the  very  fame,  in  whiwh  perfons  out  oi  civiJ  fo-; 
ciety  would  have  a  right  to  defend  themfeKes,  Should 
a  man,  in  the  Itate  of  nature,  be  fo  weak  or  fo 
wicked  a^,  from  a  real,  or  pretended,  plea  of  con- 
fcience,  to  opprefs,  defraud,  or  in  any  refpsiEl  mifufe 
another,  every  individual  thus  injured  would  be  jufti- 
fied  in  punifiiing,  or  (if  that  word  fliould  je  thought 
improper,  where  no  government  is  fuppofed  to  exilt) 
in  reltraining  the  tranfgreffor  by  force.  His  neighbours 
might  lawfully  affill  him,  or,  if  they  thought  it  neceflary, 
enter  into  a  confederacy  to  defend  themfelv^s  againft 
all  fiich  attempts,  upoa  their  comn-.on  fecurity.  This 
right,  indeed,  lodged  in  the  hand  of  the  maglfirate, 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  much  more  equitably 
and  eifedually  exerted,  than  by  fingle,  independent 
perfons :  but  the  end  of  fuch  an  exertion  of  it  is 
precifcly  the  fame,  the  nature  of  the  occafions  upon 
which  he  is  to  exercife  this  power  is  not  changed,  nor 
is  the  kaft  right  to  ufe  force  in  matters  of  confci- 
ence,  as  fuch,  acquired  by  him  in  confequence  of  his 
having  fuch  a  truft  repofed  in  him.  For  his  right 
to  fupport  his  authcriiy  in  the  juft  execution  of  his 
office  neither  enlarges,  or  contracts,  the  bounds  of 
any  part  of  the  office  itfelf ;  the  extent  of  which  is 
always  to  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  thofe  rights, 
for  the  defence  of  which  he  was  invefted-  with  his 
dirjnitv. 
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the  caufe  of  pure  and  urtdefiled  religion) 
the  more  efFedlualiy  it  Ihould  be  guarded 
from  every  encroachment  upon  it :  and  by 
this  general  rule,  the  real,  genuine  principles 
of  Toleration  are  to  be  determined. 

Let  what  has  been  obferved  then  be  ap- 
plied to  this  purpofe.  —  And  we  may  colle6t 
from  it  in  what  light  Toleration  in  general 
ought  to  be  confidered.  There  is  room  to 
think,  (more  room  than  was  till  of  late  ap- 
prehended) that  it  is  confidered  by  many  as 
a  matter  of  mere  grace  or  favour,  which 
government  has  a  right  to  withhold,  grant, 
abridge,  or  refume  at  pieafure.  But,  if  the 
arguments,  which  have  been  advanced,  are 
conclufive,  it  ftands  on  a  totally  different 
foundation.  It  is  the  acknowledgment  and 
confirmation  of  a  right ;  not  one  of  thofe 
adventitious  rights,  which  are  fubfequent  to 
the  eftablilhment  of  civil  focieties,  and  arife 
out  of  the  peculiar  forms  and  conftitutions 
of  them ;  but  of  thofe  higher  rights,  which 
belong  to  men  as  fuch,  and  which  ought 
to  be  preferved  under  all  ftates  and  govern- 
ments whatfoever.  It  is  a  branch  of  pro- 
tection, which  ought  to  be  as  effectually, 
univerfally  and  impartially  fecured,  as  pio- 
tedion  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercife  of  any 
other  right,  which  can  be  named.  —  The  ex- 
tent of  it  again,  or,  to  fpeak  more  precifely, 
vhat  is  comprehended  in  the  juft  idea  of  it, 

flows 
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flows  from  the  fame  principles  with  equal 
evidence.  If  liberty  of  confcience  be  a  right 
eflential  to  human  nature,  all  penalties,  in 
cafes  merely  of  a  religious  nature,  muft  be 
an  infringement  of  a  right,  and  a  degree  of 
OPPRESSION,  though  inflifted  by  a  law :  nor 
can  the  expreflion  be  juftly  thought  improper. 
Every  law  is  oppreffive,  which  is  unjufl  j 
every  law  is  unjuft,  which  fubverts  the  eflen- 
tial rights  of  mankind  :  and,  if  to  judge  for 
ourfelves  in  religion  be  one  of  the  firft  and 
moft  inviolable  of  all  thofe,  which  have  ever 
been  dignified  with  this  title ;  it  is  evident, 
that  every  hardfliip,  laid  upon  men  for  ufmg 
ity  is  a  degree  of  oppreflion,  which  the  com- 
plete and  perfect  idea  of  Toleration  excludes. 
And,  from  the  fame  principles,  it  can  furely 
be  no  difficult  matter  to  determine  who  are 
entitled  to  this  protedtion.  For  this  does  not 
depend  on  the  fuppofed  truth  or  error  of  the 
fentiments  which  men  may  adopt ;  but  upon 
the  common  right  which  all  men  have,  to 
be  led  in  thefe  points  by  the  light  of  their 
own  minds,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  fecurities 
and  benefits  of  fociety,  while  they  fulfil  the 
obligations  of  it.  All,  who  can  give  good 
fecurity  to  the  government,  under  which  they 
live,  and  to  the  community  to  which  they 
belong,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
good  fubjecls  and  good  citizens,  have  an 
undoubted  claim  to  it,  and  cannpt  with  any 

juft 
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juft  reafon  be  deprived  of  it.  If,  indeed, 
there  are  any,  whofe  religious  principles  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  give  fuch  alTurances 
of  this,  as  may  be  fafely  trufted,  their  cafe 
may  be  thought  an  excepted  one  j  though 
in  ftridtnefs  of  fpeech  fuch  cafes  are  not  fo 
properly  exceptions  from  the  rule  laid  down, 
as  cafes,  which  can  never  with  reafon  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  included  in  it ;  for  to  fay,  that 
all,  who  give  proper,  fatisfaftory  pledges  for 
their  being  faithful  fubjeds,  have  a  right  to 
Toleration,  can  never  give  thofe  the  fame 
right  to  it,  who  are  incapable  of  giving  fuch 
pledges.  But  whatever  fuch  cafes  may  at 
any  time  appear,  or  be  fuppofed  now  to  exift, 
the  principle  upon  which  this  argument  is 
conduced  (lands  untouched.  It  is  not  on 
account  of  their  miftakes  in  religion,  but 
their  incapacity  to  be  fteady  friends  to  the 
ftate,  that  they  are  laid  under  reftraints.  To 
fix  thefe  reftraints  upon  any  other  footing, 
would  be  rendering  them  utterly  indefenfible. 
It  is  not  error,  but  injury  to  the  ftate,  or 
the  individuals,  who  are  under  the  care  of 
it,  which  juftifies  the  animadverfion  of  the 
magiftrate  ;  and  all,  to  whom  this  cannot  be 
juftly  imputed,  are  the  objects  of  his  pro- 
tedion  :  nor  ought  it  to  make  any  difference, 
in  this  refpe<5l,  what  are  the  comparative 
numbers  of  thofe  different  bodies  of  men, 
which  compofe  the  fociety.  As  the  magif- 
trate 
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trate  is  niot  to  attempt  to  diftrcfs  any  of 
them,  becaufe  they  differ  from  him  in  judg- 
ment ;  fo  neither  is  he  at  liberty  to  facrifice 
one  part  to  the  clamour  and  bigotry  of  the 
other  J  but,  as  the  commpn  defender  of  juf- 
tice,  equity  and  peace,  impartially  to  preferve 
the  freedom  of  them  all.  And  here  this  part 
of  the  fubject  might  be  dimiffed,  were  it 
not  that  the  intervention  of  eftablifhments  of 
religion  makes,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a 
great  alteration  in  the  extent  of  this  religious 
liberty  j  for  which  reafon  there  feems  to  be 
a  neceflity  of  confidering  tlie  grounds,  and 
confequences  of  them  a  little  diftindtly. 

That  eftablifhments  cannot  be  juftly  found- 
ed on  a  right  in  the  magiftrate  to  impofe  his 
own  fentiments  in  religion  upon  his  people, 
muft,  if  the  reafonings  hitherto  purfued  are 
allowed  to  be  folid,  be  fufficiently  clear.  For 
whence  can  this  right  arife  ?  It  cannot  accrue 
to  him  by  virtue  of  his  office.  That  is  mere- 
ly civil  i  and  for  him  to  afTume  the  direction 
of  confcience  in  confequence  of  it  would  be 
going  beyond  the  end  of  his  power,  and  ex- 
ceeding the  bounds  of  his  authority.  It  can- 
not be  given  him  by  the  confent  of  his  fub- 
jefts.  —  To  give  up  the  independence  of  con- 
fcience upon  merely  human  authority,  to  any 
government,  is  making  a  facrifice  to  it,  which 
they  have  no  right  to  make. — In  this  fenfe, 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  call  any  man  maf- 
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ter  upon  earth;  and  from  hence  it  is  no 
obfcure,  nor  diftant,  but  a  near  and  obvious 
inference,  that  to  fuppoiib  the  office  of  the 
magillrate  juftifies  him  in  demanding  fuch  a 
fubmjffion  from  thofe,  who  are  under  his 
power,  is  to  make  it  incompatible  with  re- 
ligion, and  fetting  the  duties  of  the  man  and 
the  citizen  at  irreconcileable  variance. — -Let 
it  be  ferioufly  confidered  to  what  this  kads. 
If  religion  has  a  real  foundation,  and  the 
obligations  of  it  are  immutable,  and  yet  np 
man  can  become  a  fubjedl  of  civil  govern- 
ment, without  implicitly  refigning  his  con-^ 
fcience  into  the  hands  of  the  magiftrate  j 
upon  this  fuppofition,  I  fay,  (for,  let  it  be 
obferved,  it  is  only  upon  this  fuppofition 
that  this  argument  is  formed)  fubmiffion  to 
magiftracy  will  be  unjuftifiable,  and  go- 
vernment itfelf  will  be  fhaken  :  fmce  it  af- 
fumes  to  itfelf  an  authority,  which  no  earthly 
power  can  claim,  and  exadts  a  fubjedlion 
which  no  man  can  have  a  right  to  yield. — < 
If,  again,  to  fupport  government  on  this 
principle,  it  fhould  be  aflerted,  that  the  ma- 
giilrate  has  fuch  an  authority  over  confcience, 
what  becomes  of  religion  ?  For  a  proper 
authority. in  the  governor  to  prefcribe,  will  al- 
ways bring  with  it  a  correfpondent  obligation, 
on  the  governed,  to  obey  :  nor  is  this  confe- 
quence  to  be  evaded  by  faying,  that,  in  fuch 
cafes,  a  man  mud  be  willing  to  fubmin  to  fuf- 
E  fcrings 
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ferinas,  rather  than  do  evil.    Where  a  rule  of 
truth  and  duty  is  acknowledged  independent 
on,  and  fuperior  to,  the  pleafure  of  the  magif- 
trate,  this  reply  is  good.     But  if  the  direftion 
of  the  magiftrate  is  allowed  to  be  the  rule 
of   our   CONSCIENCE,    or    the   ftandard,    by 
'which  we  are  to  govern  our  fentiments,  and 
praftice,    in  points  relating  to  God  j  confor- 
mity to  it  will  become  the  higheft  principle 
of  our  adtions,  and  v/hatever  he  enjoins  mull 
of  courfe  be  our  duty.     However   he   mo- 
dels,  enlarges,    or  contracts  religion,    (let  it 
be  remembered    this    argument   is   ftill   con- 
duced upon  this  fuppofition  only)  it  is  our 
part  to  obey  -,    and,   though  he  fhould  com- 
mand things  contrary  even  to  his  own  con- 
fcience,    which  from  political  or  other  views 
is    very    poflible,     we    muft    be    bound    in 
confcience   to  comply.     And  is  this,    I  was 
going   to   afk,    a  principle  which   can  be   a- 
dopted  by  any  one,  who  knows  what  religion 
and   virtue  mean,    and    is   animated   with  a 
fmcere  regard  to  either  ?     But  it  is  needlefs. 
To    afcribe    fuch    a   power   as    this    to    any 
earthly   fuperior    is    in   reality   to   annihilate 
religion  -,    and,    inftead    of   fuppofing   it    to 
have  a  real  immoveable  foundation  in  truth, 
to   refolve  it  all  into  the  will  of  a  fallible 
mortal.     Nor  will  it  be  eafy  for  perfons  to 
extricate     themfelves    from     the    difficulties, 
which  thus  prefs   them   clofe  on    both  fides, 

till 
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till  they  are  brought  to  feparate  the  power 
of  the  magiftrate  to  guard  the  rights  and 
fafety  of  the  fubje£b,  and  maintain  his  own 
authority  for  that  purpofe,  from  a  right  to 
aflume  a  jurifdidlion  over  confcience,  which 
belongs  to  a  much  higher  tribunal ;  and  thus, 
while  they  render  unto  Casfar  the  things 
which  are  Casfar's,  referve  for  God,  the 
things  which  are  God's. 

The  only  juft,  reafonable  and  honourable 
conception  of  human  eftablifhments  of  reli- 
gion, is  that  of  PROVISIONS  made  by  the 
governors  of  a  ftate,  for  advancing  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue. According  to  this  idea  they  ftand  on 
the  fame  bafis,  and  may  properly  be  refer- 
red to  the  fame  general  rank,  with  all  pub- 
lick  inftitutions  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
minds,  and  improvement  of  the  morals  of 
men :  only,  when  well  conftrufted,  incom- 
parably fuperior  to  them  all,  in  weight,  in- 
fluence, and  dignity.  They  are  in  our  own 
country,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expref- 
fion,  (in  which  I  am  fure  not  the  mod 
diftant  thought  of  difrefpe(51;  to  our  eccle- 
fiaftical  eftablifhment  is  admitted)  they  are,  I 
fay,  INCORPORATIONS  by  the  legislature  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  at  home  ;  and, 
by  a  wife  profecution  of  the  ends  of  them, 
may  be  produdlive  of  Angular  benefits  to  the 
prefent  and  future  interefts  of  men.  But 
E  z  then, 
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then,  confidered  in  this  light,  I  apprehend 
they  cannot  be  deemed  laws  for  the  whole 
COMMUNITY,  and  univerfally  binding  on  the 
members  of  it  -,  but  endowments  in  favour  of 
thofe,  who  comply  with  the  terms  oi  them^ 
and  fubmit  to  the  regulations  enjoined  by 
them.  As  human  appointments  they  may 
be  examined,  and  have  any  defefts  attending 
them  calmly  pointed  out  j  and  methods  for 
the  improvement  of  them  may  be  laudably 
fuggefted*  "Whatever  political  neceffities  may 
in  fome  cafes  have  given  rife  to  provifions  to 
the  contrary,  in  themfelves  they  muft  certain- 
ly be  alterable  :  and  as  it  is  a  principle,  in  all 
well  conftituted  governments,  that  no  parti- 
cular inilitutions  ereded  by  them,  fhould 
contradi6l  thofe  primary  maxims,  by  which 
all  civil  focieties  ought  to  be  guided  j  io  it 
muft  be  farther  allowed,  that  eftabliftiments  of 
religion  themfelves  fliould  be  regulated  with 
a  religious  regard  to  thefe  maxims.  Proceed- 
ing now  upon  thefe  data,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
strive  at  the  proper  conclufion.  For  if,  in 
all  human  focieiies,  the  religious  rights  of  all 
men  ought  to  be  preferved  to  them  inviola- 
ble ;  if  it  be  a  maxim  too  certain  to  be  de- 
nied, and  too  important  to  be  given  up,  that 
every  man  in  the  choice  of  his  religion,  is 
to  cOnfider  himfelf  as  accountable  to  God, 
and  bound  to  worfliip  him  according  to  his 
xvill,  and  not  according  to  the  commandment 

of 
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of  men  j  if  thcfc  are  truths,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  difcerning,  that  all  forcible  me- 
thods of  bringing  perfons  to  comply  with 
religious  eflablifhmcnts  are  abfolutely  un- 
warrantable. No  encroachments  on  the  na- 
tive, original,  rights  of  men,  to  procure 
them  a  more  extenfive  reception,  can  be 
juftified.  Perfuafion  alone  is  the  inftrument, 
by  which  they  fhould  gain  ground.  —  The 
evidence  of  their  dodlrmes,  the  goodnefs  of 
their  inftitutions,  and  their  conformity  to 
the  great  ftandard,  by  which  they  are  con- 
feffedly  to  be  tried,  are  the  only  arguments 
by  which  they  are  to  be  recommended ; 
and  no  power  Ihould  be  annexed  to  them, 
or  exerted  in  favour  of  them,  to  compel 
fuch  as  diffent  from  them  to  embrace  them. 
Upon  what  principle,  indeed,  can  the  ufe 
of  fuch  coercive  meafures  be  juftified  ?  Of 
themfelves,  eftabliftiments  can  claim  no  au- 
thority to  employ  force  for  this  purpofe. 
The  civil  power  gives  them  their  exiftence, 
invefts  them  with  their  privileges,  and  con- 
fers upon  them  every  diftindion,  which  they 
poflefs.  If  the  magiftrate  has  no  right  to 
exercife  dominion  over  confcience,  in  himklf, 
he  can  impart  no  fuch  right  to  them  ;  nor 
can  they  acquire  it  in  confequence  of  his 
appointment :  for,  however  he  may  think 
proper  to  encourage  the  members  of  them, 
the  limits  of  his  power,   with  refped  to  the 

other 
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other  members  of  the  community,   are  ftill 
the  fame.     Their   common   rights,    as   good 
fubjedls,  are  not  deftroyed  or  lefTened-,    nor 
can  any  zeal  for  his  own  fentiments,  or  the 
fentiments  of  one  part  of  his  fubjefts,  vindi- 
cate   his    withholding    his    protedlion    from 
the  other.     And  no  judicious  friend  of  efta- 
blilhments  can  be  difpleafed  with  the  manner 
in   \yhich   thefe    points   are   here   Hated,    or 
think  it  has  any  unfriendly   aipedl,    on  the 
ufefulnefs  and  honour  of  fuch  appointments. 
Thofe,    who  are  for   building  them  on   the 
ruins   of  the  rights  of  human  nature,    and 
can  never  be  fatisfied  that  they  are  fafe,    or 
can  be  permanent,  till  all,  who  in  any  inftance 
depart  from  them,  are  brought  into  fubjeftion 
to  them,  are,  in  fad:  and  eventually,  their  moft 
dangerous  enemies.     It  is  from  this  exceffive 
zeal  for  them,  that  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  pre- 
judices againft  thefe  inftitutions  have  derived 
their  exiftence.     To  reprefent  them  as  carry- 
ing fuch  claims  with  them  is,  in  reality,  taking 
the  fureit  way   to  difcredit  them  ;    and   the 
greatell  harveft  of  profelytes,  gathered  by  fuch 
means,  would  be  no  accefiion  to  their  praife, 
or   any  advantage  to  the  caufe  of  religion. 
"  Cultus  dei  nullus   ell  nifi   ab    animo  vo- 
"  iente  procedat.  —  Voluntas  autem  docendo 
"  &  fuadendo  elicitur  :    non  minis  non  vi, 
"  Coaftus  qui  credit,  non  credit  fed  credere 
^'  fe  fimulat  ut  malum  vitet.     Qui  mali  fen? 
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"  fu  aut  metu  extorquere  aflenfum  vult,  eo 
"  ipfo  oftendit  fe  argu mentis  diffidere."  Grot, 
de  Verit.  R.  C.  Lib.  vi.  §.  7. 

In  all  the  views  then,  which  have  been 
taken  of  this  fubjeft,  the  refult  is  the  fame ; 
that  liberty  in  matters  of  religion  is  tlie 
right  of  all  -,  that  a  right  to  protection  from 
the  magiftrate  is  the  juft  confequence  of  their 
claim  to  this  liberty ;  and  that  no  difference 
of  opinion,  refpefting  modes  of  worfhip,  or, 
in  a  word,  any  thing,  which  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  others,  can  juftify 
his  laying  any  reftraints  upon  it.  And  great 
would  be  the  pleafure  to  every  liberal  mind, 
if,  amid  ft  all  the  inftances  of  a  wife  and 
vigorous  attention  to  other  branches  of  li- 
berty, which  run  through  the  general  fyftem 
of  our  excellent  laws,  this  alfo  had  been 
kept  more  fteadily  in  view.  But  to  the 
religious  rights  of  men,  it  is  apprehended 
that  feveral  of  our  laws  are  not  altoge- 
ther fo  favourable ;  and  if,  upon  an  appli- 
cation of  the  principles,  here  advanced  on 
the  fubjed  of  Toleration,  to  them,  this  (hall 
be  found  to  be  the  cafe,  it  is  hoped  that 
pointing  it  out  will  give  no  offence.  To 
fay  of  the  beft  code  of  human  flatutes  that 
they  are  not  without  defedts,  can  be  no  un- 
due prefumption  ;  nor  can  defiring  to  have 
thefe  defers  removed  have  any  thing  in  it 
inconfiftent  with   the   charader  of  the   beft 

friends 
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friends  to  our  conftitution.  And  if  in  this 
part  oi  my  defign  feveral  particulars  Ihould 
be  mentioned,  which  have  been  more  than 
once  laid  before  the  publick  ;  it  is  not  be- 
caufe  there  is  the  leaft  defire  to  give  dif- 
gufl  to  any  perfons  among  us,  or  be- 
caufe  any  pleafure  is  taken  in  the  recital  •, 
but  for  this  reafon  only,  that  if  they  were 
omitted,  the  juftice  and  weight  of  the  re- 
flexions made  upon  the  fubjed  could  not 
be  underftood. 

Laws  relating  to  Diffenters  from  the  efta- 
bliflied  religion  in  popifli  reigns  have  no  con- 
cern here.  They  are  all,  it  is  prefumed,  either 
formally  or  virtually  repealed.  But  upon  the 
revival  of  the  reformation,  an  a6t  was  paffed, '' 
by  which  it  is  ena6led,  that  all,  who  "  have 
"  no  lawful,  or  reafonable  excufe  to  be  abfent, 
"  fhall  endeavour  themfelves  to  refort  to 
*'  their  parifh  church,  &c.  where  common 
"  prayer  fhall  be  ufed,  upon  pain  of  punifti- 
"  ment  by  the  cenfures  of  the  church,  and 
"  upon  pain  that  every  perfon  fo  offending, 
"  fnall  forfeit,  for  every  fuch  offence,  twelve 
"  pence."  By  a  fecond  ftatutc, '  paffed  in  the 
fame  reign,  the  fame  offence,  in  every  perfon 
above  the  age  of  fixteen  years,  fubjeds  the 
offender  to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  for  every 

month, 

''  Statutes  at  large,    by  Baf^t  and  Lintot,     \-;^^, 
vol.  ii.     I  Eliz,  cap.  2.   §.  14. 

'   23  Eliz.  cap.  I.  §.5. 
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month,  during  which  he  fhall  fo  offend  5 
and  if  the  faid  offence  Ihall  be  continued 
for  a  twelvemonth,  he  fhall  "  over  and 
befides  the  faid  forfeitures,"  be  bound  with 
two  fufficient  fecurities  in  the  fum  of  two 
hundred  pounds  at  leafl,  to  his  good  beha- 
viour, and  this  bond  to  continue  in  force 
until  they  "  conform  themfelves,  and  come 
*'  to  the  church,  according  to  the  true  mean- 
*'  ing  of  the  flatute  made  in  the  firfl  year  of 
"  her  Majefly*s  reign."  In  the  29th  of  the 
fame  reign,  another  ad:  was  paffed,  to  enforce 
that  jufl  mentioned  of  the  23d  j  and  after  that 
the  celebrated  ad:  of  the  35th  of  Eliz.  took 
place,  by  which,  attendance  on  the  fervice  of 
the  common  prayer  is  again  required  ;  ^  and 
all  perfons  above  the  age  of  fixteen,  who,  be- 
fides abfenting  themfelves  from  the  eflablifhed 
divine  fervice  for  the  fpace  of  a  month,  fhall 
be  prefent  at  any  affembly,  conventicle,  or 
meeting,  under  pretence  of  any  exercife  of 
religion,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of 
the  realm,  are  made  fubjed  to  imprifonment, 
in  which  they  are  to  remain  till  they  conform, 
and  make  fuch  fubmiffion  and  declaration  of 

conformity,    as  is  afterwards  enjoined. ' 

All  offenders  who  do  not,  within  three  months 
after  convidion,  conform  and  make  fuch  fub- 
miflion,  upon  warning  by  the  ad  prefcribed, 
are  obliged  to  abjure  the  realm  •,  and  it  is 
F  farther 

''^  '.<:,  Eliz.  cap.  i.  §.  1,  2.  '  Sc£\.  3.  cjufd.  cap. 
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farther  enadted,  that  if  they  either  refufe  to 
abjure,  or  if,  after  abjuration  made,  they  do 
not  depart ;  or  if,  after  their  departure,  they 
return  without  fpecial  licence  from  her  Ma- 
jefty,  in  every  fuch  cafe,  the  perfon  offending 
fliall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  fuffer  as  in 
cafes  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  the  two  following  reigns  little  occurs 
in  the  ftatutes  which  is  very  material  to  my 
prefcnt  purpofe.  Some  a6ts  indeed  were  paf- 
led,  in  the  time  of  James  I.  againft  recu- 
fants,  containing  fome  claufes,  which,  it  is 
implied  in  the  a6l  of  Toleration,  might,  as 
well  as  thofe  mentioned,  be  extended  to  protef- 
tant  diflenters ;  but  of  thefe  I  Ihall  not  enter 
into  any  detail.  From  the  4th  year  of  Charles 
I.  to  the  1 6th  no  Englifh  parliament  was 
held  ;  the  firft  called  that  year  was  almofl 
inftantly  diflblved,  "*  and,  after  the  meeting  of 
the  fecond,  confufions  broke  out ;  a  total 
fubverfion  of  the  eftablifhed  church  enfued  ; 
a  new  ecclefiaftical  polity  rofe  up  in  its  room ; 
and  ordinances  in  many  refpeds  equally  fe- 
vere,  and  repugnant  to  all  the  principles  of 
charity,  juftice  and  humanity,  with  thofe 
which  have  been  mentioned,  were  publifhed 
by  the  powers,  which  had  then  the  afcen- 
dant,  in  fupport  of  it.  But  foon  after  the 
Rcftoration  things  returned  into  their  former 

channel^ 

™   I:  met  the   13th  of  April,  ar.d  was  diflblvcd   the 
£;th  of  May.     Macauley's  Hift, 
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channel,  and  new  laws  againft  thofe,  who  did 
not  conform  to  the  ecclefiaftical  eftahlifhment 
were  introduced;  of  which  notice  muft  be 
taken.  The  celebrated  adt  of  uniformity, 
1 662,  forbids "  any  perfon,  not  having  epif- 
copal  ordination,  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Supper,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  every  oflfence ;  another  claufe  of 
the  fame  adt  declares,  °  that  every  perfon,  who 
is  by  that  a(fc  difabled,  [and  the  15  Car.  II. 
cap.  vi.  fe6t.  7.  adds  prohibited  from  preach- 
ing,] who  Ihall  during  fuch  difability  preach 
any  fermon  or  ledure,  fhall  be  imprifoned 
for  three  months.  By  fe6t.  8.  of  the  fame  a6t 
it  is  enaded  that  every  fchoolmafter,  though 
only  teaching  youth  in  any  houfe,  or  private 
family,  fhall  fubfcribe  a  declaration  contain- 
ing, among  other  things,  a  promife  to  ^  con* 
form  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  En- 
gland as  by  law  eftablifhed  ;  and  it  is  added  ** 
that  if  any  fchoolmafter,  or  other  perfon 
teaching  youth  in  any  private  houfe  or  fa- 
mily, fhall  undertake  fuch  inflruftion  before 
licence  obtained,  from  the  arch  bifhop,  bi- 
fhop,  or  ordinary  of  the  diocefe,  and  "  before 
*'  fuch  fubfcription  and  acknowledgment,'* 
as  is  by  this  aft  enjoined,  he  fhall,  for  the 
firft  offence,  fuffer  three  months  imprifonment, 
and  for  the  fecond,  and  every  other  offence, 
F  2  fufter 

■  §.  14  of  the  afl.  "  §.  21.  P  §.  9. 
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fufFer  the  fame  imprifonment,  with  the  addi- 
tional penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  five  pounds. 
Before  this,  by  the  very  firft  z,6k '  of  this  fef- 
fion,  it  had  been  made  criminal  for  five  or  more 
of  the  perfons  called  quakers,  of  or  above  the 
age  of  fixEeen,  to  aflemble  thcmfelves  at  one 
time  in  any  place,  under  pretence  of  joining 
in  a  religious  worftiip  not  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  this  realm  :  the  penalty  appointed  is 
any  fum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  the  firft: 
oflfence,  or  ten  pounds  for  the  fecond  •,  and 
for  want  of  diflrefs,  or  in  cafe  of  non-payment 
within  a  week,  imprifonment  and  hard  labour 
for  the  Ipace  of  three  months  for  the  firft 
ofi^ence,  fix  for  the  fecond  :  and  for  the  third 
offence  it  is  enjoined,  that  they  fnail  either 
abjure  the  realm,  or  be  liable  to  tranfpor- 
tation  •,  unlefs  they  take  fuch  oath  or  oaths  ^ 
for  which  tliey  ftand  committed,  and  give 
fecurity  that  they  will,  tor  time  to  come, 
forbear  to  meet  in  any  luch  unlawful  affem- 
bly :  in  which  cafe  they  are  difcharged  of 
tlie  penalties  aforefaid.  In  the  year  1665, 
the  a6l  for  reftraining  non-conformifts  from 
inhabiting  in  corporations,  generally  known 
at  that  time,  and  mentioned  by  writers 
fince,  by  the  name  of  the  five  mile  aft,  was 
palled.  '  By  this  ftatute,  all  parfons,  6cc. 
who  have  not  declared  their  unfeigned  aflent, 

&C. 

'   13,  14  Car.  IL  cap,  i.  §.  2.  =  §.  5, 

^   17  Car.  11,  cap,  ii. 
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&c.  and  have  not  fubfcribed  the  declaration 
contained  in  fed.  9.  of  the  late  aft  of  unifor- 
mity, "  and  fhall  not  take  the  oath  prefer! bed 
by  this  adt,  (and  all  perfons  preaching  in  any 
unlawful  affembly,)  are  forbidden,  till  they 
have  taken  this  oath,  to  refide  within  five 
miles  of  any  town,  which  fends  members  to 
parliament,  or  of  any  place,  wherein  they  had, 
iince  the  aft  of  oblivion,  been  parfons,  &:c. 
under  the  penalty  of  forty  pounds  for  each 
offence  ;  and,  upon  refufal  of  the  oath,  after 
fuch  offence  fworn  againft  them,  are  liable  to 
imprifonment  for  fix  months.  And  fuch  per- 
fons are  farther  enjoined,"^  "  to  frequent  divine 
"  fervice,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of  this 
*'  kingdom,"  or  elfe  to  abftain  from  teaching 
publick  or  private  fchool,  or  from  taking  any 
boarders  or  tablers,  to  be  inflruded  by  them- 
fclves  or  by  any  other,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting, 
in  like  manner  for  every  fuch  offence,  the  fum 
of  forty  pounds.  And  this  wars  followed,  in 
the  22d  year  of  the  fame  reign,  by  another 
adt  againft  conventicles, "  which  fubjeds  eve- 
ry perfon  of  the  age  of  fixteen  years,  who 
fhall  be  prefent  at  any  affembly,  &c.  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  any  exercife  of  religion, 
in  other  manner  than  according  to  the  liturgy 
and  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  to  a 
fine  of  five  ffiillings  for  the  firft  offence,  ^  and 
of  ten  fliillings  for  every  fucceeding   one.  ^ 

The 
"  13,  14  Car.  II.  cap.  iv.        ^  §•  4'        ^  22  Car.  11. 
cap.  i.  ''§.!.  *  §•  2- 
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The  preacher  at  every  fuch  aflembly  is  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  firfl: 
offence,    and  of  forty  pounds  for  each  fuc- 
cecding  one.  *     By  the  fame  ad,    a  fine   of 
five  pounds  is  impofed  on  all  conftables,   &c. 
who  fhall  willingly  omit  giving  information, 
of  fuch  meetings  or  conventicles  held  with- 
in his  precinds,  &c.  to  fome  juftice  of  the 
peace,  or  the  chief  magiftrate  ; ''    and  then  it 
is  declared,''    contrary   to   the   general   rule 
with  refped  to  all  penal  ftatutes,  ^  viz.    that 
they  muft  be  conllrued  ftridly,  that    "  this 
"  ad  and  all  claufes  therein  contained,  fhall 
"  be  conftrued  moft  largely  and  beneficially 
"  for  the  fupprefiing   of  conventicles,    and 
"  for  the  j  unification  and  encouragement  of 
*'  all  perfons  to  be  employed  in  the  execu- 
"  tion   thereof."      Upon   this  footing  I   ap- 
prehend the  laws  againft  aflemblies  for  reli- 
gious worfliip,   in  any  manner  not  conform- 
able to  the  eftablifhed,   remained  during  the 
refidue  of  that  reign,  and  through  the  reign 
which   fucceeded    it.      What    alteration   was 
made  in  them,  by  the  ad  of  Toleration,  will 
be  more   properly    confidered    hereafter ;    in 
the  mean  time  let  us  take  a  review  of  them, 
as  far  as  this  account  has  been  continued. 

And  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than  that,    through  the  whole  tenor  of 

them 

*  Blackftone's  Comment,    introd.   §.  3.  p.  "B^. 
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them,  non-conformity,  mere  fimple  non- con- 
formity to  the  eftablifhed  worfhip,  and  join- 
ing in  religious  worlhip  in  any  manner  not 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  church  of 
England,  are  confidered  as  proper  objeds  of 
punifhment  by  the  civil  power,  and  loaded  with 
heavy  penalties.  I  am  fenfible  it  may  be  faid, 
and  juftice  requires  it  Ihould  be  acknowledged, 
that  feveral  of  thefe  laws  were  originally  or 
chiefly  levelled  againft  the  roman  catholicks, " 
and  that  the  incurable  enmity  which  they  dif- 
covered  to  the  perfon  and  government  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  caufe  of  their  being 
pafled.  It  may  poflibly  be  faid  farther,  that 
as  the  roman  catholicks  were  the  perfons 
againft  whom  the  penalties  of  thefe  ads 
were  chiefly  intended,  fo  abfenting  from 
church  is  confidered  in  them  as  a  mark  of 
popifli  diflaff'ediion,  and  that  it  is  for  this 
reafon  fuch  a  ftrong  guard  is  placed  againft 
it.  Let  this  alfo  be  admitted,  as  far  as 
it  can  with  any  juftice  be  defired.  It  muft 
neverthelefs  be  acknowledged,  that  the  bare 
a6t  of  abfenting  from  the  eftablifhed  worfliip, 
abftrafted  from  any  connexion  with  other  ob- 
noxious circumftances,  is  prohibited  —  that  in 
confequence  of  thefe  laws,  thofe  penalties 
might  fall,  indifcriminately,  on  all  who  did 
not  comply  with  thefe  claufes  of  them  ;  and, 

from 

•=  Preamble  to   13  Eliz.  cap.  ii.     Heads  of  cap.  i. 
and  preamble  to  23  of  Eliz.  cap.  i. 
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from  1662  to  the  Revolution,  it  will  not  be 
difputed,  I  imagine,  but  the  whole  body 
of  thofe,  who  did  not  join  in  the  eftablifhed 
worfhip,  were  fuppofed  to  be  comprehended 
under  them.  ^  The  ad  of  the  ift  of  Eliza- 
beth, appears  to  be  diredly  and  originally 
intended  againft  all  who  did  not  thus  con- 
form. The  a6t  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth 
mufi  be  allowed  to  be  aimed  againft  fedtaries 
in  general :  and,  whoever  is  acquainted  with 
the  ftate  of  things  at  the  pafling  of  it,  will 
have  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  defigned  to 
afFe6t  the  puritans,  if  not  principally,  yet 
equally  with  any  other.  If  I  had  faid  it  was 
contrived  almoft  folely  with  a  view  to  them,  I 
Ihould  not,  I  prefume,  have  erred  \  fmce  it  is 
declared  in  the  fame  act,  ^  that  no  popifli 
recufant  fhall  be  compelled  or  bound  to 
abjure,  by  virtue  of  it.  That  it  was  on 
account  of  protestant  diffenters  from  the 
national  form  of  worfhip,  that  all  the  laws 
made  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  which  I  have 
•been  now  enumerating,  that  it  was,  I  fay,,  on 
their  account,  that  thcfe  ftatutes  were  palTed, 
and  againft  them  that  they  were  immediately 
intended  to  operate,  is  univerfally  allowed. 
Roman  catholicks,  it  is  well  known,  were 

the 

^  The  ftatute  of  16  Car.  II.  cap.  iv.  for  fupprefling 
of  feditious  conventicles  exprcfly  declares  the  35th  of 
Eliz.  to  be  in  force,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  put  in 
execution. 

s  §.  12. 
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the  fAyouRED  party,  with  fome  of  thofe  at 
the  helm,  during  a  confiderable  part  of  that 
reign.  Whatever  was  done  to  reftrain  them 
was  extorted  by  the  voice  and  the  murmurs 
of  the  people,  and  the  remonftrances  of  the 
two  houfes,  when  they  began  to  be  aware  of 
the  defigns  of  the  court.  The  proteftant  non- 
conformifts  were  the  obnoxious  fet  of  men, 
who  were  to  be  harrafled  and  oppreffed. 
No  fhort  indulgencies  were  granted  them, 
but  what  were  fufpeded,  at  lead,  to  proceed 
from  fome  dangerous  defigns ;  and  when  it 
was  found  that  no  ftratagem  was  effedual  to 
bring  them  to  countenance  meafures,  which 
they  judged  inconfiftent  with  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  and  hazardous  to  the  intereft 
of  the  proteftant  religion,  all  the  power, 
which  the  laws  had  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  was  exerted  to  crufh  them 
with  as  much  eagernefs  as  ever. 

Now,  in  order  to  juftify  thefe  laws,  it 
muft  be  fuppofed  that  non-conformity  is  in 
ITSELF  a  crime,  and  a  very  heinous  one. 
For  to  fay  that  the  laws  have  made  it  a 
crime  is  faying  nothing :  fmce,  upon  this 
principle,  there  is  no  action,  how  innocent, 
how  laudable  foever,  but  what  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  crime,  and  the  law,  by  which  it 
is  punifhed,  may  be  vindicated.  If  this  me- 
thod of  reafoning  be  juft,  it  was  a  crime  in 
Daniel  to  perfift  in  his  devotions  after  they 
G  were 
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were  forbidden  by  the  decree  of  Darius  ;  and 
the  death,  which  the  enemies  of  that  noble 
example  of  fortitude  in  the  worfhip  of  the  true 
God,  infilled  on  his  fuffering,  was  no  more 
than  he  merited.  By  this  argument  it  was  cri- 
minal in  any  of  the  Jews  to  acknowledge  Jefus 
as  the  Meffiah,  becaufe  it  had  been  made  a 
rule  among  them,  that  if  any  man  did  con- 
fefs  that  Jefus  was  the  Chrift,  he  fhould  be 
put  out  of  the  fynagogue.  When  the  fpirit 
and  fitnefs  of  any  laws  are  under  confideration, 
the  determining  point  is,  what  reafons  there 
were,  antecedently  to  their  being  enafted,  to 
induce  the  legiQators  to  adopt  them ;  and 
the  queftion  in  all  penal  laws  in  particu- 
lar mud  be,  whether  the  thing  prohibited 
by  them  is  '  in  irfelf  a  juft  objedl  of  punifh- 
ment.  If  this  great  requifite  to  their  jufti- 
fication  be  wanting,  all  attempts  to  defend 
them  will  be  impotent  and  vain. 

To  aflert,  that  non-conformity  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion  of  any  country,  is  in  itfelf 
an  offence  againft  the  ftate,  is  to  maintain  a 
pofition  unfupported  by  fcripture,  reafbn  and 
experience,  and  indeed  confuted  by  every  one 
of  them.  St.  Paul  evidently  fuppofes,  that 
non-conformifts  might  be  the  bell  of  fubjefts 
to  the  civil  magiftrate,  when  he  enjoins  chrif- 
tians,  whofe  religious  principles  flood  in  the 
moll  dire  ft  oppofition  to  the  eflablifned  wor- 
fhip of  the  heathens,  to  be  *'  fubjecl  to  the 

*'  higher 
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"  higher  powers,'"*  and  commands  that  they 
fhould  be  taught  to  be  "  lubjed  to  principa- 
**  lities  and  powers,  to  obey  magiflrates,  and 
"  to  be  ready  to  every  good  work." '  St.  Peter 
muft  have  been  fully  convinced  that  difap- 
probation  of  the  authorized  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  perfedly  confiltent  with 
loyalty  to  the  rulers  of  it,  when  he  requires 
thofe  to  whom  he  wrote,  ^  "  to  be  fubjed:  to 
*'  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
"  fake ;  whether  to  the  emperor '  as  fupreme, 
"  or  unto  governors  as  unto  thofe,  who  arc 
"  fent  by  him  for  the  punifhment  of  evil- 
"  doers,  and  the  praife  of  them  that  do  well :  " 
and  yet,  while  he  warns  none  of  them  to 
fufFer  as  evil-doers,  encourages  them,  if  they 
fuffer  as  chriftians,  not  to  be  aihamed,  but 
to  glorify  God  on  this  account.  Where  in- 
deed is  the  repugnance  between  not  aiTenting 
to  the  eftablifhed  worfliip,  and  retaining  at 
the  fame  time  the  warmeit  afFcftion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Hate  ?  Men  may  yield  fub- 
jeclion  to  the  civil  laws  of  their  country,  and 
bear  their  fliare  of  the  publick  burthens  j  be 
zealoufly  attached  to  their  fovereign,  benevo- 
lent to  their  fellow  fubjeds,  unite  with  them 
in  their  endeavours  to  fupport  the  authority  of 
the  government,  and  to  refift  their  common 
enemies  whether  foreign  or  domeftick  -,  and, 
G  2  in 

^  Romans  xiii.  i.  '  Titus  iii.  i. 

^  I  Ep.  ii.   13.  '  Grot,  &  Btza  on  the  verfe. 
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in  a  word,  enter  chearfolly  into  every  mea- 
fure,  which  is  neceffary  to  advance  the  peace', 
profperity,  and  reputation  of  the  community, 
though  they  may  differ  widely  in  their  reli- 
gious fentiments  from  their  fuperiors,  or  from 
the  majority  of  thofe  about  them.  Nor  is 
this  mere  theory.  —  It  is  certain  and  notori- 
ous fadt.  In  Switzerland  we  have  an  inftance 
which  comes  nearly  up  to  this.  There  pro- 
teftant  and  popifh  cantons  are  all  vigorous 
in  keeping  a  confederacy,  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  common  liberty,  unbroken.  In 
the  United  Provinces  we  have  an  inftance 
which  comes  nearer  to  it  ftill.  Calvinifts,  ar- 
rainians,  and  other  religious  denominations  of 
that  republick,  have  unanimoully  fhown  them- 
ielves  ready  to  affert  its  freedom  ;  purfued 
the  intereft  of  their  country  with  unremitting 
attention  ;  and,  notwithftanding  all  their  va- 
riety of  religious  tenets,  live  amicably  one 
wich  another.  Our  own  nation  has  for  many 
years  happily  afforded  us  a  cafe  of  this  na- 
ture, which  is  fully  in  point ;  and  whoever 
looks  back  to  the  year  1745,  arid  recollefts 
the  fervour  and  animated  refolution,  with 
which  all  parties  among  us  rofe  up,  as  one 
man,  to  repel  the  attempt,  which  was  then 
made,  to  fubvert  the  fettlement  of  the  illuf- 
trious  houfe  of  Hanover  in  the  throne  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  and  defend  tlie  wife  and  be- 
neficent conftitution,  from  which  they  derive 

fuch 
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fudi  Invaluable  blefiings :  whoever  attends 
to  this,  and  to  the  friendly  intercourfe,  which 
fublifts  between  the  members  of  our  religi- 
ous eftablifliment,  and  thofe,  who  in  fome 
refpe<5ts  differ  from  it,  will  want  no  farther 
confirmation  of  what  is  here  afferted.  It  is  in- 
deed only  a  contradted  view  of  things,  which 
can  lead  any  to  call  it  in  queftion.  And  if  any 
iftftances  fhould  be  fuppofed  to  occur  in  hit 
tory  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found,  upon 
examination,  that  they  have  never  been  really 
occafioned  by  the  juft  principles  of  religious 
liberty.  The  non-tolerating  fpirit  has  been 
the  true  fource  of  them ; 

-    **  Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

"  In  patriam,   populumque  fluxit." 

If  non-conformity  then  is  in  itfelf  no  of- 
fence againft  the  ftate,  and  yet  diffenters,  as 
fuch,  are  (till  confidered  as  the  proper  fub- 
jefb  of  punifhment,  from  what  principles 
muft  this  judgment  be  formed  of  them  ? 
From  thefe,  and  thefe  only,  that  all  perfons 
are  bound  to  take  their  fentiments  m  religion 
from  the  legiflature  :  —  that  it  is  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  them,  to  acquiefce  in,  and  con- 
form to,  whit  the  ruling  powers  eftablifh ;  and 
that  to  feparate  from  it,  and  condu<5t  religi- 
ous worfhip  in  a  manner  not  prefcribed  by 
them,  is  a  fufficient  realon  for  inflicting  pe- 
nalties 
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nalties  upon  thofe,  who  are  convi6ted  of  it. 
From  thefe  maxims  the  laws,  which  are  now 
under  confideration,  derive  their  exiftence ; 
and  whoever  carefully  weighs  the  language, 
and  enters  into  the  fpirit  of  them,  will  find 
that  thefe  are  the  principles  which  are  im- 
plied in  every  one  of  them.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  different  reafons  are  affigned  in 
the  laws  themfelves  for  paffing  them.  The 
35th  of  Elizabeth,  fo  often  mentioned,  is 
faid  to  be  "  for  the  preventing  and  avoiding 
"  of  fuch  great  inconveniencies  and  penis, 
*■  as  might  happen  and  grow  by  the  wicked 
*'  and  dangerous  practices  of  feditious  feda- 
"  ries  and  difloyal  perfons.  " ""  But,  befides 
what  has  been  fuggefted  of  thefe  adts  in  gene*- 
ral,  and  is  particularly  true  of  this,  that  they 
are  fo  conitrufted  as  to  involve  all,  whether 
peaceable  or-  feditious,  loyal  or  difloyal  non- 
conformifts,  in  one  common  condemnation ; 
it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  mere  diflenting 
from,  and  cenfuring  feme  appointments  of, 
the  eftablilhed  religion,  are  the  very  grounds, 
in  part  at  leaft,  upon  which  this  fedition  is 
laid  to  their  charge.  And  this  appears  to  me 
evident  from  the  fubmiflion,  which,  by  this 
acl,  perfons  who  had  tranfgrelTed  it  were  al- 
lowed and  required  to  make,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  penalties  which  they  had  incurred  ; 
and  which,  as  it  may  pofTibly  never  have  been 

feen, 
""  See  the  beginning  of  the  act. 
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feen,  or  perhaps  fo  much  as  heard  of,  by 
fome  perfons,  into  whofe  hands  this  eflfay  may 
fall,  is  here  tranfcribed.  "  (i)  I  A.  B.  do 
"  humbly  confefs  and  acknowledge,  that  I 
*'  have  grievoufly  offended  God  in  contemn - 
"  ing  her  Majefty's  godly  and  lawful  go- 
**  vernment  and  authority,  by  abfenting  my- 
"  felf  from  church,  and  from  hearing  divine 
*'  fervice,  contrary  to  the  godly  laws  and 
"  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  and  in  ufmg  and 
"  frequenting  difordered  and  unlawful  con- 
"  venticles  and  affemblies,  under  pretence 
"  and  colour  of  exercife  of  religion ;  (2) 
"  and  I  am  heartily  forry  for  the  fame, 
"  and  do  acknowledge  and  teftify  in  my 
"  confcience,  that  no  other  perfon  hath, 
"  or  ought  to  have,  any  power  or  auth'o- 
"  rity  over  her  Majefty ;  (3)  and  I  do  pro- 
"  mife  and  proteft,  without  any  diflimula- 
"  tion,  or  any  colour  or  means  of  any  dif- 
"  penfation,  that  from  henceforth  I  will,  from 
"  time  to  time,  obey  and  perform  her  Ma- 
*'  jefty's  laws  and  ftatutes  in  repairing  to  the 
"  church  and  hearing  divine  fervice,  and  do 
"  my  urtermoft  endeavour  to  maintain  and 
"  defend  the  fame."  "  And  if  from  hence  we 
defcend  to  the  laws  of  later  date,  which  have 
now  been  before  us,  we  fhall  find  the  fame, 
or.fimilar  principles  interwoven  with  them, 
iind    infeparable   from   them.      Thay   clearly 

fuppofe. 
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fuppofe,  that  the  rule  enjoined  by  the  .^q- 
vernmenc  ,is  the  rule,  to  which  every  perfon 
in  the  realm  is  to  conform  in  publick  wqf- 

fhip. That   his   non-compliance  with  ix 

brings  him  under  a  guilt  cognizable  by  hur 
man  tribunals,  and  juftifies  the  magiftrate  ia 
laying  any  penalties  upon  the  fuppofed  de- 
linquents, which  Ihall  be  judged  neceffary  to 
compel  them  to  fubmiflion.  To  go  on  tQ 
enquire,  after  this,  hov/  far  fuch  laws  are  re* 
concileable  to  the  principles  of  Toleration, 
would  be  almoft  an  affront  to  the  under^ 
ilanding  of  the  reader.  More  has  been  Xai4 
already  than  would  have  been  thought  need" 
ful,  were  it  not  for  the  implicit  approba- 
tion, which  fome  may  give  to  thefe  laws 
without  ever  refleding  on  the  foundation  of 
them.— 'On  this  account  it  was  thought  rcr 
quifite  to  trace  them  up  to  their  firil  prinr 
ciples  J  and  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that 
they  {land  in  the  fulleft  oppofition  to  all 
claims  of  religious  liberty.  According  to  thefe, 
in  matters  relating  to  God,  every  man  is  to 
judge  for  himfelf.  But  thefe  laws  virtually  af- 
fert,  that  the  magiftrate  has  a  right  to  judge 
for  him.  The  principles  of  Toleration  affirm, 
that,  for  the  ufe  of  tliis  merely  religious 
liberty,  no  man  ought  to  be  hurt  with  ref- 
ped  to  his  peace,  freedom  or  eftate.  Thefe 
iaws  imply,  that  for  this  caufe  alone,  he  may 
be  punilhed  with  rcfpc6t  to  all  thefe  interefts  : 

that 
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that  is,  in  other  words,  that  he  may  be 
perfecuted  for  confcience  fake  j  for  thefe  arc 
the  very  principles  upon  which  perfecution 
relies  for  its  defence  :  they  are  pregnant  with 
all  the  evils  of  which  that  dreadful  iniquity  is 
productive  •,  and,  wherever  they  are  admitted, 
vindicated,  and  the  effeds  of  them  juftified, 
the  principles  of  Toleration  are  fo  far  exclu- 
ded. To  be  confident  advocates  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  penalties  founded  on  fuch  a  bafis, 
and  friends  to  the  rights  of  confcience  in 
their  due  extent,  is  impoflible.  So  long  as 
thefe  laws  remained  in  their  full  force  and 
extent;  fo  long  as  they  were  the  rule  of 
judgment  upon  all  thofe  who  thought  them- 
felves  bound  to  diffent  from  the  ecclefiaftical 
cftablifhment ;  no  liberty  of  choofing  any 
kind  of  religious  publick  worfhip  but  that, 
which  was  commanded  by  the  government 
was  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  fubjedls 
of  it.  All  fuppofition  of  any  right  in  per- 
fons  to  be  tolerated  in  departing  from  points 
determined  by  that  eftablifhment,  was  io  far 
from  being  fuffered  to  take  place,  that  it 
was  rejected  as  utterly  inadmiflible,  and  a 
power  virtually  afcribed  to  the  magiftrate  of 
prefcribing,  to  thofe  under  his  jurifdiCtion, 
whatever  articles  and  forms  of  religion  he  might 
think  proper.  For  the  fame  principles,  by 
which  conformity  to  thefe  dodlrines,  and  modes 
of  worfbip  was  required,  might,  with  eqyal 
11  juftice. 
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juftice,  have  been  applied  to  any  others  en- 
joined in  like  manner;  the  fame  arguments 
which  were  urged  for  infliding  punifhments 
on  thofe  who  refufed  fubmiffion  in  cafes 
already  fettled,  would  have  been  judged 
equally  clear  and  cogent  for  the  ufe  of  them 
in  all  others  of  a  fimilar  nature ;  and  no 
pleas  of  confcience,  how  fmcere  foever,  would 
have  been  allowed  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
exemption  from  them. 

When  the  ever-memorable  and  aufpicious 
Revolution  had  taken  place,  the  feverity  of 
thefe  laws  was  exchanged  for  a  toleration  of 
the  fentiments  and  worfhip  of  thofe  perfons, 
who  had  fo  long  and  greatly  fuffered  in  confe- 
quence  of  them  •>  and  the  dawn  of  conftitu- 
tional  religious  liberty  broke  in  upon  the 
kingdom.  The  diflenters  joyfully  and  grate- 
fully owned  the  alteration,  which  was  made 
in  their  favour  •,  and  it  is  with  the  fame  dif- 
pofitions,  that  the  dilTenters  of  thefe  days 
look  back  to  the  relief,  which  was  then 
granted  to  their  predecelTors,  and  attend  to 
the  happy  confequences,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  refulting  from  it  to  themfelves.  It 
i",  with  a  degree  of  pain  that  they  find  them- 
felves under  a  necelfity  of  fpeaking  of  it  as 
in  any  meafure  inadequate  to  the  relief  of 
thofe,  who,  upon  the  right  principles  of  To- 
leration, ought  to  be  placed  in  fecurity.  But 
if  the   limitations    contained    in   it   be   confi- 

dered. 
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dcred,  it  will  appear  that  the  cafe  given  hf 
it  to  confcientious  diflenters,  though  great, 
was  not  abfolutely  a  complete  one,  even  at 
the  time  of  its  pafTing.  In  thefe  days  it  is 
much  lefs  fo.  The  great  changes  which  the 
religious  fentiments  of  all  denominations  in 
the  kingdom  have  undergone  fmce,  exclude 
great  numbers  who  are  entitled,  upon  all  the 
principles  of  reafon  and  humanity,  to  enjoy 
religious  liberty,  from  the  benefits  of  it »  and 
render  the  Toleration  which  is  granted  by 
it,  in  fa£t,  a  very  defeftive,  contraded  one ; 
and  that  not  only  in  the  light  of  political 
juftice,  but  I  believe  it  may  be  added,  upon 
the  very  principles  of  many  of  the  mofl 
eminent  adverfaries  to  any  extenfion  of  it. 

The  quakers,  it  is  well  known,  are  entitled 
to  the  advantages  of  the  a<5t  of  Toleration,  ° 
upon  fubfcribing  the  declaration  againft 
tranfubftantiation,  making  a  declaration  of 
fidelity  to  the  government,  profefling  their 
belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghofl,  as 
one  God,  and  acknowledging  the  infpiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But,  in  order  to  be 
comprehended  in  thele  claufes,  it  mull  furely 
be  neceflary  for  a  man  to  profefs  himfelf  a 
quaker ;  and  every  preacher  among  the  dif- 
fenters,  who  cannot  do  this,  muft  either  fub- 
fcribe  to  all  the  other  articles  of  the  church, 
excepting  the  34th,  35th,  36th,  part  of  the 
H  2  20th, 

°  §.   13.  compared  with  §.  z. 
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20th,  and  that  part  of  the  27th  which  relates 
to  infant  baptifm,  or  be  liable  to  all  the 
penalties  to  which  he  would  have  been  fub' 
jed,  had  the  aft  of  Toleration  never  taken 
place.  Let  it  be  confidered  then  who  are, 
by  the  tenor  of  this  aft,  deprived  of  all  ad- 
vantages from  it. By  the  ift  and  2d  arr 

tides,  not  only  thofe,  who  openly  contradift 
the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  ftated  in  the 
articles,  but  every  one,  who,  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  may  find  attending  it,  is  not 
able  to  declare  his  aflent  to  it,  is  debarred 
from  all  the  benefits  of  Toleration.- — The  5th 
article  excludes  all  thofe,  who  think  with  the 
Greek  church  concerning  the  procefiion  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft— And  the  8th  article,  by  de- 
claring the  creed  of  Athanafius  to  be  one  of 
thofe  which  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received 
and  believed,  will  be  thought  by  many  to  ex- 
clude all  thofe,  who  do  believe  this  part  of 
the  eftablifhed  doftrine,  if  they  cannot  at  th^ 
fame  time  declare  all  thofe,  who  do  not  re- 
ceive it,  fubjeft,  without  doubt,  to  perifh 
everlaftingly.  —  By  the  17th,  all  thofe  who 
are  diflatisfied  with  the  doftrine  of  predefti- 
nation,  in  what  is  commonly  ftiled  the  calvi- 
niftick  fenfe  of  the  doftrine,  and,  who  are 
neverthelefs  perfuaded  that  in  this  fenfe  it  is 
taught  in  the  article,  and  that  the  profefTion 
of  it,  in  this  fenfe,  is  implied  in  their  fub- 
fcription  ;    all  thefe,  I  fay,  are  debarred  from 

the 
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the  benefit  of  the  ad  in  like  manner.  To 
fay,  they  miftake  the  meaning  of  the  article, 
does  not  leffen  but,  in  the  event,  rather  ag- 
gravates the  hardlhip :  fince,  in  this  cafe, 
they  are  excluded,  not  for  any  error  in  doc- 
trine, but  merely  by  underftanding  the  article 
to  teach  a  dodcrine,  which  not,  only  the  lan- 
guage of  it  ftrongly  favours ;  but  which  it  was 
generally  fuppofed  to  teach  for  many  years 
after  it  received  the  fandbion  of  authority ; 
and  which  the  commons  in  parliament,  in  the 
year  1628  ^  avowed,  in  opposition  to  the 
f^nfe  of  the  arminians,  to  be  delivered  by 
publick  aft  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
by  the  general  and  concurrent  expofition 
of  the  writers  of  that  church.  It  was,  in- 
deed, if  bifhop  Hoadley's  authority  may 
determine  this  matter,  one  of  thofe  points, 
which  were  once  thought  as  fundamental 
and  eflential  to  orthodoxy,  by  numbers  in 
the  church  of  England,  as  they  {till  are 
among  fome  proteftants,  till,  as  he  tells  us,  ** 
archbilhop  Laud  altered  the  whole  current 
of  the  received  dodrine,  and  accommodated 
this  dodtrine  fo  altered,  to  the  words  of  the 
articles  firft  framed  upon  another  fcheme. — 
It  will,  again,  be  a  matter  of  very  ferious 
doubt,  at  leall,  with  many,  whether,  in  con- 

fequence 

P  Macauley's  hilt.  vol.  ii.  p.  35.  8vo.  ed. 
"1  Anfwer  to  the  reprefcntation  of  the  committee, 
p.  268. 
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fequence  of  the  fubfcription  required  to  the 
1 8th  article  among  the  reft,  fuch  as  cannot 
bring  themfelves  to  deny  falvation  to  the  moft 
virtuous  heathens,  and  in  a  word  to  all 
thofe  who  have  not  heard  of  the  gof- 
pel,  are  not  excluded  alfo.  —  And  it  is  pre« 
fumed  it  is  out  of  all  queftion,  that  all 
perfons,  who  do  not  acknowledge,  that  the 
**  fault  or  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
*'  man,   that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the 

"  offspring    of   Adam in   every   perfon 

"  born  into  the  world,  deferveth  God's  wrath 
"  and  damnation ; " '  all,  who  afcribe  to 
man,  fmce  the  fall  of  Adam,  an  ability  "  to 
*♦  turn  and  prepare  himfelf  by  his  own  na- 
"  tural  ftrength  and  good  works,  to  faith  and 
"  calling  upon  God  j "  *  and  all  thofe,  who 
fcruple  to  affirm,  that  *'  works  done  before 
"  the  grace  of  Chrift  and  the  infpiration  of 
"  his  Spirit,  are  not  pleafant  to  God ;  "  *  and 
know  not  how  to  fay  they  "  doubt  not  that 
"  they  [fuch  works]  have  rather  the  nature 
"  of  fin  :  '*  there  is  no  queftion,  it  is  appre- 
hended, but  that  all,  who  are  included  in 
this  number,  will,  if  fubfcription  implies  be- 
lief,   be  incapable   of  deriving   any  fecurity 

from  this  aft. Let  thefe  particulars  now 

be  weighed,  and  how  narrow  will  the  limits 
of  this  Toleration  appear  ?  Were  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  church  of  England  now  to 

be 

^  See  artick  9th.        *  Article  loth.       '  Article  13th. 
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be  formed,  or  were  it  thought  expedient  to 
model  the  articles  of  it  anew ;  the  appeal  is 
chearfully  made  to  the  laity,  the*clergy,  and 
even  to  thofe,  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  church  and  clergy  is  committed,  whether 
fubfcription  to  all  thefe  decifions  woulB  fti[l 
be  required  ?  Would  they  think  it  confiftent 
with  the  wifdom  and  charity,  with  which 
they  would  undoubtedly  condudt  fuch  an 
undertaking,  to  make  aflenting  to  propoliti- 
ons  fo  doubtful,  and  which  have  been  the 
fubjed  of  fo  much  controverfy,  as  fome  of 
thefe  are  known  to  have  been,  the  condition 
of  being  admitted  to  the  miniftry  ?  Would 
they  fix  upon  that  as  the  center  of  union, 
which,  inftead  of  uniting,  muft  divide ;  give 
uneafinefs  to  numbers  of  candid,  thoughtful, 
and  ingenuous  minds  ;  and  perhaps  keep  ma- 
ny of  thofe,  whofe  concurrence  would  be  a 
ftrength  and  ornament  to  their  caufe,  from 
continuing  among  them  ?  As  the  eftablifh- 
ment  is  now  conftituted,  it  is  a  fadb  univer- 
fally  known,  that  there  are  the  widell  dif- 
ferences of  fentiment,  among  the  clergy  of 
it,  upon  feveral  of  thefe  topicks.  So  far  is 
this  from  being  accounted  a  reproach,  that 
it  is  appealed  to  as  a  token  of  the  extenfive 
charity  and  moderation  of  the  church  of 
England,  that  fuch  freedom  of  thought  fub- 
fifts  among  thofe,  who  are  received  into  her 
bofom.     And,,    if   they   think   it   would    be 

wrong 
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wrong  to  infift  upon  greater  uniformity  of 
judgment  in  thofe  of  their  own  body,  can  it 
be  reafonable  to  exad  it  from  others,  in  or- 
der to  their  enjoyment  of  a  Toleration?  It 
is  undoubtedly  an  error  (and  deferves  to  be 
efteemed  a  very  great  one)  when  doftrines  of 
doubtful  difputation,  and  uneflential  to  the 
intereft  of  religion,  are  bound  upon  the  mi- 
nifters  of  any  church,  and  thofe,  who  can- 
not aflent  to  them,  are  rejedted  as  unfit  to 
partake  of  the  advantages,  or  difcharge  the 
duties  of  that  important  character.  The 
nearer  any  eftablifhments  approach  to  pure, 
original  chriftianity,  and  the  more  the  genu- 
ine fpirit  of  the  gofpel  appears  in  them,  with 
all  its  native  luftre  and  fimplicity  ;  the  more 
excellent,  the  more  amiable  they  are  in  the 
eyes  of  their  friends.  The  more  fuperior  to 
all  the  objedtions  of  their  enemies  they  will 
always  be  found  :  and,  wherever  any  advances 
are  made  in  bringing  any  of  them  to  great- 
er degrees  of  this  perfedtion,  there  is  not  a 
judicious  advocate  for  truth  and  charity,  who 
will  not  be  ready  to  fay,  with  an  illuftrious 
promoter  of  both  ;  Blejfed  he  they  who  have 
contributed  to  fo  good  a  work.  "  But  to  con- 
tend for  making  dodlrines  greatly  controvert- 
ed, and  which,  if  they  were  not  already  in 
pofTeflion  of  a  place  among  the  articles  of 
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th&  church,  \YOuld  perhaps  never  be  admitted 
into  the  number :    to  contend,  I  fay,  for  ma- 
king thefe   the  boundaries  of  a  Toleration^ 
and,  (which  is  the  plain  meaning  of  it,  how 
harfhly   foever   the    expofition    may   found,) 
plead  for  leaving  thofe,  who  fcruple  afTenting 
to  them,  fubjedb  to  the  terrors  of  fines,^  impri- 
fonments,    and  all  the  hardfhips  which  thefe 
penalties  may  bring  with  them,  hurts  huma- 
nity itfelf.  Thefe  are  feverrties,  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  fuppofed  one,  even  of  thofe  gentlev 
men,  who  oppofe  making  the  ad  of  Tolera* 
tion  more  extcnfive,  would  wifh  to  take  place. 
And  I  am  perfuaded  that  I  do  no  more  than" 
jufticc  to  the  equity  and  candor  of  their  dif- 
pofitions,  when  I  fay,    that  were  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  which  Hill  Hand  in  force, 
againft  all  thofe,  who  cannot  come  up  to  the 
conditions  required  by  the  a6t  of  Toleration, 
to  be  revived,    tliey  would   find   all  the  ge- 
nerous feelings  of   their  hearts  revolt  at  the 
confequences.     But  what  part  then  might  it 
be  expected  every  one,  who  profelfes  himfelf 
a  friend    to   Toleration,    wlien   the   queftion 
comes   before   him,    and  waits  for  his  fober, 
impartial   decifion,    Ihould  choole  ?     What  ? 
But  to  join  in  placing  it  on  a  more  enlarged 
bafis,   and  procuring  for  thofe,   who  requeft 
it,    that  extcnfive   legal   fecurity,    wliich   the 
fpirit  of  t!ie  gofpel  requires  they  fhould  enjoy, 
\  and 
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and  to  which  natural  juftice   gjves  them  art 
unqueftionable  title  ? 

And  this,  of  courfe,  brings  on  the  confi- 
deration  of  the  Hep,  which  the  diflenters  fo 
lately  took,  of  applying  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  liberties  which  are  granted  them  by 
the  a6t  of  Toleration.  It  may  indeed  be 
fuppofed  that,  if  what  has  been  faid  be 
granted,  all  occafion  to  add  any  thing  far- 
ther upon  the  fubjedt  is  precluded.  And 
were  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  admit- 
ted in  their  juft  confequences,  and  the  nature 
of  the  application  made  by  the  diflenters 
univerfally  underftood,  it  would  be  fo.  But 
fmce  the  attempt  itfelf  has  been  much  mifap- 
prehended  -,  fmce  there  are  perfons,  truly  ref- 
pe<5lable  for  their  underftanding  and  cha- 
radler,  who  have  fo  amazingly  overlooked 
the  natural  inferences  from  their  own  prin- 
ciples, as  to  profefs  to  adopt  the  moft  ge- 
nerous notions  of  Toleration,  and  yet  fhown 
themfelves  utterly  averfe  from  granting  the 
relief  requelled  ;  it  cannot  be  fuperfluous  to 
debase  the  queftion.  The  reflexions  which 
the  attempt  has  drawn  upon  the  diflenters, 
render  it  every  way  expedient ;  and,  far  from 
deferving  to  be  thought  an  infl:ance  of  over- 
officious  zeal,  it  is  but  a  mere  a6l  of  juftice 
to  remove  the  obje^ions  which  have  been 
made  to  their  condud:.  The  time  and  man- 
ner   of    their    application    arc   only   circum- 
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ftauces,  in  which  the  merits  of  their  cafe 
have  little  or  no  concern.  It  is  the  nature 
of  their  requeit,  which  is  to  determine  the 
judgment  of  every  man  relating  to  it :  and 
if  it  fhall  appear,  that  what  they  afked  was 
reafonable  in  itfelfj  —  that  it  was  not  aflced 
without  occafion  ;— 'that  the  evils  apprehend- 
ed from  granting  it  were  either  imaginary, 
or  infuificient  reafons  for  rejecting  it  ;—r. that 
their  general  character  and  condud  afford  no 
ground  to  judge  them  unworthy  of  the  li- 
berty which  they  folicited ;  —  and  that  the 
terms  upon  which  they  defired  to  enjoy  it, 
were  adequate  to  every  demand,  which  could 
reafonably  be  made  upon  them  :  — -  if  thefe 
things  fhall  be  found  evident,  it  is  prefumed 
their  application  (lands  clear  of  exception^  and 
will  be  found  to  aim  at  nothing  contradictory 
to  the  principles  of  good  fubjedts,  confiftent 
proteftants,  and  fincere  chriftians. 

Let  the  nature  of  their  rcquefl  be  firft 
confidered.  For  if  this  was  v/rong  in  itfelf, 
the  point  is  already  decided.  But  upon  what 
principle  can  this  be  aflerted  ?  Will  it  be 
maintained  that  the  laws  from  which  they 
defire  a  farther  exemption  are,  in  themfelves, 
right  and  equitable  ?  If  there  be  any  re- 
maining who  can  ferioufly  retain  this  opinion, 
and  think  it  fit  that  mere  diffenters  from  the 
doflrines  of  the  church  fhould  continue  lia- 
ble to  legal  penalties,  it  is  natural  fo^  TKKNf 
I  a  to 
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to  eftcem  the  matter  of  the  requeft  wrongs 
In  their  apprehenfion  the  ad  of  Toleration, 
limited  as  it  is,  .  muft  be  unreafonable ; 
and  they  muft  judge,  in  oppofition  to  the 
fenfe  of  our  rulers,  v,'ho  firft  pafTed  the  a61:, 
and  the  repeated  and  moft  publick  declara-^ 
tions  of  ail  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  le» 
giflature,  that,  inftead  of  being  extended,  it 
ought  not  to  be  in  any  degree  maintained,  but 
revoked,  and  that  all  the  feverities  of  former 
days  fhould  be  a6led  oyer  again.  But  it  is 
not  to  perfons  of  this  complexion  that  the  dif-. 
fenters  can  be  fuppofed  to  refer  the  merits  of 
^heir  late  petition.  They  founded  their  hopes 
of  fuccefs  in  a  perfuafion,  that  perfecuting  laws 
were  now  allowed  to  be  indefenfible  *,  and  that 
the  juftice  of  Toleration,  and  the  political  wifi 
dom  of  it  too,  had  the  univerfal  fuffrage.  T  hat 
the  matter  of  their  petition  therefore,  fhould 
be  condemned,  as  wrong  in  itfelf,  by  gentle- 
pien  profeffing  to  efpoufe  thefe  fentiments,  ap- 
pears to  them  beyond  explication.  Whether 
any  of  the  articles,  which  the  diflenters  may 
fcruple  to  Tubfcribe,  in  any  refpect  vary 
from  the  truth  or  not,  is  a  point,  into 
Vv^hich  it  is  utterly  needlefs  here  to  enquire. 
The  queftion  to  be  attended  to  is  this ;  does 
their  doubt  of  any  of  them  affed  their  cha- 
rader  as  good  fubjeds  ?  Is  their  declining 
to  profefs  their  belief  of  a  number  of  doctri- 
nal propofitiohs,  (the  fenfe,  of  fome  of  which, 
is  difputed,  and  the  certain  meaning  of  others 
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of  them  utterly  contradided,  by  numbers  of 
the  ableft,  moft  learned,  and  moft  refpedable 
of  thofe,  who  enjoy  the  emoluments,  which 
are  annexed  to  the  eftablilhed  church,)  a  fuf- 
ficient  ground  to  judge  them  unworthy  of  the 
protedion  of  the  government  ?  If  not,  it. 
mull  ftill  be  a  wonder,  that  any  of  the  advo- 
cates for  Toleration  fhould  alBgn  the  mere 
matter  of  the  requeft  of  the  diflenters  as  a> 
caufe  for  rejc(5ting  it ;  and  will  continue  to  be* 
fo  tUl  a  very  convincing  reafon  is  afligned  for 
the  refufal.  For  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that, 
if  Toleration  be  the  general  right  of  all,  who 
approve  themfelves  good  members  of  fociety^ 
thofe,  who  OPPOSE  it  are  the  perfons,  uponr 
whom  it  is  incumbent  to  prove  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 

The  author  of  the  letter  to  the  diffenting 
minifters,  who  applied  to  parliament  for  re- 
lief, has,  it  rauft  be  owned,  attempted  to 
lliow  this.  His  reafon  in  fhort  is,  that  the 
adt  palTcd  for  the  relief  of  dilTenters  at  the 
Revolution,  confines  Toleration  to  m.attcrs  of 
difcipline  only  ;  and  that  the  Toleration  then 
granted  to  proteftant  diflenters,  as  fuch, 
could  not  be  meant  to  extend  farther  than 
to  the  points,  in  which  they  differed  from 
the  national  church,  with  which,  at  that  time, 
they  agreed  in  points  of  dodtrine.  "^  Had 
this  realoniag  been  advanced  by  a  pcrlbn  of 
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lower  abilities,    many  would  be  difpofed  to 
think  that  the  bare  ftating  of  this  obje6tion 
to  the  application  of  the  diflenters,  is,  in  ef- 
fcd:,  anfwering  it,  and  that  it  might  be  fafely 
difmilTed  without  any  refiedions.    But  the  de- 
ference due   to  a  writer,    who  certainly  dif- 
covers  much,   both  of  the  language  and  ad- 
diefs  of  a  gentleman,  in  his  manner  of  wri- 
ting,   requires    that    more    particular    notice 
fhould  be  taken  of  it.     With  fubmiflion  to 
his  authority  then,   it  may  be  obferved,  that 
his  reprefentation  of  the    ad  of  Toleration 
itfelf  is  not  perfedly  exad.     He  fays,    that 
the  ad    "  did  not  mean  to  tolerate  dodrines 
"  different  from  thofe  of  the  chriftian  church 
"  in  general."'"     How  then  came  the  body 
of  the  quakers  to  be  included  in  it  ?     Their 
dodrines,   at  that  time,  were  certainly  differ- 
ent,  in  fome  refpeds,  from  thofe  that  were 
generally  held  by  the  chriftian  church  ;    and 
their  denying   the   obligation    of   the   facra- 
ments  in  particular,  was  a  departure  from  the 
moft  univerfal  confent  of  the  fentiments  and 
pradice  of  the  chriftian   church,    which  can 
be   urged    in   favour  of  any    points,    which 
were  ever  called  into  queftion.     Whoever  at- 
tentively   confiders    the    conftrudion    of   the 
ad  of  Toleration,  and  the  judicious  remarks, 
which  the  author  of  the  cafe  of  the  diffenters 
has  made  upon  it,  will  find  reafon  to  believe^ 
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ihat  the  intention  of  the  a6l  was  to  com- 
prehend all  proteftants,  who  aflented  to  the 
received  do6trine  of  the  Trinity  •,  and  that 
the  meafure  of  their  fubfcriptions,  or  decla- 
rations, relating  to  religious  dodtrines  in  other 
particulars,  was  adjufted  to  the  degree,  in 
which  the  feveral  denominations  of  them 
were  known  to  approach  to,  or  depart  from,- 
the  articles  of  the  national  church.  Had  not 
this  been  their  defign,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  quakers,  who  flood  at  fo  great  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  eftablifhed  church,  in  points 
of  dodrine  as  well  as  difcipline,  fhould  have 
been  comprehended  in  it,  and  "  enjoy,  '*  as 
the  ad  exprefsly  fays  they  fliall,  "  all  the 
"  other  benefits,  privileges,  and  advantages, 
"  under  the  like  limitations,  &c.  which  any 
*'  other  diffenters  fhall  or  ought  to  enjoy, 
"  by  virtue  of  this  ad.  "  ^  And  can  it  be 
fuppofed  then,  that,  if  the  prefbyterians  or 
independents  had  differed  farther  in  their  fen- 
timents,  than  at  that  time  they  did,  from  the 
articles  of  the  church,  the  fame  parliament, 
which  confulted  in  this  manner  the  eafe  of 
that  body,  (which,  ufeful  and  refpedable  as 
it  is,  was  certainly  the  lealt  popular,  in  ref- 
ped  to  religious  fentiments,  of  all  the  other 
tolerated  bodies  of  men,)  can  it  be  fuppofed, 
I  fay,  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  eafe  of  the 
©ther  diffenters  would  not  have  been  equally 
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confulted  ? '  But,  admit  the  fa<5t  to  be  as  this 
author  has  ftated  it ;  of  what  weight  is  it  ?  Is 
it  a  confequence,  that  becaufe  that  parliament 
went  only  thus  far,  fucceeding  ones  muft  ga 
no  farther  ?  If  the  difTenters  of  thofe  times 
needed  nothing  more  to  make  them  cafy, 
and  therefore  afked  for  nothing  more,  does 
that  make  it  unreafonable  for  their  fuccefTors 
to  alk  and  obtain  more?  In  a  word,  the 
queftion  is  not,  what  was  formerly  determi- 
ned, but  what  the  rights  of  confcience  make 
it  equitable  for  men  to  requeft,  and  for  the 
legiflature  to  grant :  and  if  the  laws  againft 
difTenters  were  wrong  in  themfelves,  and 
thofe,  who  ftill  lye  open  to  them,  have  an 
equally  juft  plea  to  be  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  opprefTion  with  thofe,  who  arc 
now  iLeltered  from  it ;  nothing  can  be  plain- 
er than  that  they  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
fame  fecure  fituation  -,  and  that  the  requeil 
of  the  difTenters  was  juft  and  good. 

To  fuppofe  that  Toleration  is  to  be  limi- 
ted, by  the  articles  of  the  national  church,  is, 
in  efFedt,  reducing  the  Toleration  of  protef- 
tant  difTenters  to  very  Httle  in  this  ;  and,  in  all 
roman  cathoUck  countries,  it  is  giving  up  the 
Toleration  of  the  whole  body  of  proteftants 
entirely.  They  differ  from  the  national 
churches  of  the  ftates,  of  which  they  are  parts, 

not 
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not  only  in  dircipline,  but  in  dodrines.  Their 
opinions  are  inconfiflent  with  thofe,  which  are 
eltablifhed  hy  law,  in  points,  which  the  ca-, 
tholicks  eileem  fundamental ; — in  thofe  which 
concern  the  rule  of  faith,  and  the  objedts 
of  worfhip :  and  they  have  given  it  as  their 
judgment,  that  the  honours  paid  to  faints, 
to  images,  and  to  the  hoft,  are  nothing  lefs 
than  idplatry.  Will  tliis  writer  therefore  fay, 
they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  but  lie  open 
to  the  punifhment  of  the  gallies,  impriibn- 
ments,  and  all  the  tortures  of  the  inquifi- 
tion  ?  If  he  efteems  th;s  too  abfurd  to  be 
admitted,  with  what  eonfiftency  can  he  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  difTent  of  proteftants  from 
a  PROTESTANT  church,  in  fome  points  of 
doftrine,  deftroys  their  title  to  a  legal  Tole- 
ration ?  It  is  no  juflification  of  this  oppref- 
fion,  to  dignify  the  principles,  thus  enforced 
by  penalties,  with  the  founding  titles  of  doc- 
trines, which  have  been  acknowledged  by  the 
chriftian  church  in  general,  and  the  fuppofed 
fundamentals  of  chriftianity.  The  confent 
of  all  the  churches  upoo  earth,  in  favour 
of  a  doflrine,  creates  no  obligation  upon 
others  to  receive  it,  in  oppofition  to  their 
convidions,  that  it  is  unfupportcd  by  fcrip-f 
ture  i  nor  authorizes  the  application  of  penal- 
ties to  enforce  it.  Chriitianity  itfelf  is  not 
to  be  propagated  by  the  terrors  and  crtiel- 
tics  of  pcrlecution.  It  is  not  many  ages 
K  fincf 
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fince  tranfubftantiation,  and  all  the  mercilefs 
load  of  the  other  enormous  corruptions  and 
fuperftitions  of  popery,   were  "  maintained " 
by  all  the  eftablifhed  churches  of  the  weftern 
world,    and  it  was  efteemed  impiety  to  dif- 
pute   them.      To   infmuatc,    therefore,    that 
perfons   become   unfit   for  a  Toleration,   by 
departing    from    thofe    doctrines    which    an 
eftabliihed  church,  or  all  eftablifhed  churches 
(if-  that  exprefTion  is  liked  better)  judge  to 
be  fundamental ;    to  infinuate  this,  I  fay,  is 
fixing   a  brand   upon    the  Reformation.      It 
opens   a   door   to    opprefTion   wherever   fuch 
difTent   from   the   publick   religion   is   to  be 
found,  and,   in  a  protest  ant,  is  fomething 
iijloni/hing.      Every    church,    as  Mr.   Locke 
obferves,    and    as    it   has    been    innumerable 
times    obferved    after    him,    is    orthodox    to 
herfelf,  and  judges  her  doflrines  to  be  thofe 
of  chriftianity.     The  church  of  Rome  main- 
tains  feveral    of  thofe   dodlrines,    which  are 
utterly  rejected  by  proteftants,    to  be  the 
ancient  catholick   faith  of  chriftianity  •,    and, 
whatever  feme  of  her  more  moderate  mem- 
bers   may   do,    in   her   publick,    authentick 
a6ls,    excludes    all,    who   deny   them,    from 
being    truly    parts    of   the    chriftian    church. 
So  that  wherever  the  faith  of  tpiat  church 
is   eftablifhed,    all  thofe    who   adhere   to  the 
doftrincs  of  the  Reformation,    muft,  upon 
this  author's  own  principles,  lofe  their  claim 
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to  a  Toleration.  But  there  is  a  peculiar 
unreafonablenefs  in  confining  this  privilege 
within  thefe  limits,  if,  as  he  affirms,  *  there 
are  dodrines  inferted  in  the  articles  of  the 
church,  which  were  not  intended  by  the 
compilers  as  credenda,  or  things  neceflary 
to  be  believed.  To  be  obliged  to  fubfcribe 
thefe  is  furely  more  than  can  be  neceflary 
to  a  Toleration,  even  upon  his  own  princi- 
ples :  nor  is  it  any  alleviation  of  the  bur- 
then, that  the  diflenting  minifters  were  foi-- 
merly  fuppofed  to  approve  them,  and  have 
adually  aflented  to  them  in  their  writings.  ^ 
Whether  they  approve  them  or  not,  the 
diflenting  minift:ers  are  laid  under  the  fame 
neceflity  of  fubfcribing  these  articles,  as 
they  are  under  to  fubfcribe  the  moft  fun- 
damental doftrines,  which  can  be  named  a- 
mong  the  whole  coUedlion  :  and  it  very  little 
mitigates  the  hardfliip,  that  they  are  fpoken 
of  under  the  foftening  title  of  articles  of 
peace. "  This  is  a  diftindion  in  the  articles, 
which  the  diflenters  know  not  that  they 
have  any  warrant  from  publick  authority  to 
make  j  and,  if  by  this  is  meant,  that  they 
are  only  articles  not  to  be  oppofed,  the  an- 
fwer  is,  that  to  declare  an  approbation  of, 
and  fubfcribe  to  an  article,  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  difl*enters  in  general,  an  ad  of 
K  2  a  very 

*'  Letter,  p.  7.         ''  Ibid.  p.  7.        "  Ibid.  p.  9. 
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pi  very  different  amount  from  a  bare  promifc 
po  keep  fiience  in  relation  to  it. 

But  fuppoflng  all  this  to  be  admitted  in 
favour  of  the  diffenters,  their  application  is 
flamed  by  mauy,  as  being  a  needlefs  one. 
The  ftate  of  their  cafe,  delivered  to  the 
members  of  the  two  houfes,  is  fpoken  of  as 
dwelling  upon  appearances  of  a  perfecution  ^ 
which  no  where  exifts,  and  only  flipping  as 
it  were  by  accident,  into  an  indired  acknow- 
Jedgment  that  the  violation  of  the  law  has 
been  connived  at.  But  was  it  poflible  for 
the  cafe  to  be  otherwife  drawn  up  ?  Does 
not  every  petition  for  the  redrefs  of  grie- 
vances, carry  in  it  a  reprefentation  of  thofe 
grievances  ?  Were  the  diflenters  to  lay  be- 
fore the  legiflature  their  defires  to  be  relieved 
from  burthens,  without  fpecifying  what  thcfe 
burthens  were  ?  To  charge  them,  though 
ever  fo  indirectly,  with  an  intention  to  infi- 
nuate,  that  they  fuffer  hardlhips  froin  which 
they  are  entirely  free,  is  to  load  them  with 
an  imputation  of  unfairnefs,  for  which  they 
have  given  no  caufe.  Their  complaint  was 
not  of  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  but  of  the 
fpirit  of  the  laws,  from  which  they  hoped  to 
be  relieved.  This,  whether  thofe  laws  are 
executed,  or  unexecuted,  is  in  itfelf  ftill  the 
fame ;  and  if  the  recital  of  the  fubflance  of 
them  excites  "  horror  and  companion," '  the 

reproach 
^  Letter,  p.  v  <■  Ibid,  ubi  fup. 
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reproach  falls  upon  them,  and  not  upon  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government,  the  mild 
and  gentle  tenor  of  which  is  thankfully  per- 
ceived, and  chearfuUy  owned,  by  every  dit- 
Tenter  in  the  kingdom.  But  connivance  is 
not  legal  Toleration  j  non- execution  of  the 
penal  laws,  againft  non-conformifts,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  proper  exemption  from 
them.  And,  if  this  be  what  they  are  per- 
fuaded  they  may  reafonably  afk,  upon  what 
principle  they  can  be  blamed,  merely  for 
making  an  application  for  it,  is  little  ihort 
of  being  utterly  incomprehenfible.  Was  it 
ever  imputed  to  men  as  a  crime,  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  reftleflhefs,  or  even  a  want  of 
decorum,  that  they  defired  not  to  be  left 
open  to  oppreflion  ?  Or  can  it  be  any  reafoii 
for  cenfuring  perfons  as  not  eafily  fatisfied,  * 
that  they  are  folicitous  to  be  guarded  from 
dangers,  to  which  they  are  always  expofed, 
and  from  which,  though  they  have  no  im- 
mediate profpeft  of  it,  great  evils  may  pof- 
fibly  come  upon  them  ?  To  fay,  that  the 
diflenters  labour  under  no  grievance,  though 
in  one  fenfe  it  may  be  allowed,  falls  far  fliort 
of  the  point.  If  the  laws  in  queftion  are  in 
themfelves  unreafonable  j  if  feveral  of  them 
were  at  firft  dictated  by  a  fpirit  of  revenge  j 
calculated  for  bad  purpofes  j  and  may  be 
made  the  inftruments   of  breaking  m  upon 

the 
^  Letter,  p.  37. 
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the  peace,   property  and  liberty,   of  perfons 
of  the  moft  unexceptionable  behaviour,  and 
irreproachable   charafter,    whenever   the  ma- 
lice,  animofity,    or  avarice  of  fome  of  the 
worft  of  men,    may  inftigate    them  to   fuch 
means  of  gratifying  thefe  paflions  :    if  this, 
I   fay,    be   really  the   cafe,    to   be   liable  to 
fuch  evils  is  itfelf  a  grievance ;    a  grievance 
•which  it  would  be  want  of  prudence,  of  re- 
gard  to  the  welfare  of  thofe  in  whom  we 
are  interefted,  and  of  a  jufl:  concern  for  the 
common  caufe   of   liberty   itfelf,   not  to    be 
felicitous  to  remove.     To  reprefent  the  pe-^ 
tition  of  the  diffenters,   therefore,   as  a  foli- 
citation    for   what   is    apparently   fomething, 
but  really  nothing,  ^    is,  with  fubmiflion  to 
a  late   writer,    fcarcely    confiftent   with  that 
candor  of  which  he  makes  fuch  ample  pro- 
feflions.     And  were  it  fo,  the  difficulty  would 
pnly  fall  back  upon  himfelf,  and  leave  every 
man,  who  is  unwilling  to  admit  unfavourable 
thoughts  of  the  juftice  and  humanity  of  his 
fellow  creatures,    at  a  lofs  for  a  reafon  for 
his  being  fo  much  difturbed,    by  the  diflen- 
ters    making    an    application   for,    what    he 
calls,  an  unfubftantial  favour.  ^     To  fay,  "  it 
*'  was  too  much  to  be  granted,  and  too  little 
"  to  afk, " '    may  pleafe  the  imagination  by 
the  antithefis,    but  has  too  much  the  air  of 
ap  enigma  in  it  ever  to  fatisfy  the   under- 

ilanding, 

«  Letter,  p.  4.        ^  Ibid.  p.  4.         '  Ibid.  p.  37, 
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ftanding.  It  may  found  prettily,  but  will 
not  bear  the  teft  of  a  fober  examination.  If 
the  judgment  of  the  petitioners  is  to  deter^ 
mine  this  point ;  what  they  apprehend  it  rea- 
fonable  to  requefl,  and  worthy  of  their  ap- 
plication to  obtain,  is  neither  too  great  to 
be  granted,  nor  too  little  to  be  alked.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  perfons,  to  whom 
the  petition  is  addreffed,  allow  the  requeft 
to  be  reafonable,  it  may  be,  indeed,  in  their 
opinion  too  little  to  be  afked  (for  it  fhould, 
in  that  cafe,  have  been  given  without  alking) 
but  it  can  never  be  thought  too  great  to 
be  granted.  And  fhould  it  be  fuppofed,  once 
more,  that  the  requeft  is  deemed  an  unrea- 
Ibnable  one ;  the  contradiftian  ftill  remains. 
The  fubjefb  of  the  requeft  may,  it  is  true, 
be  judged  too  great  to  be  granted  :  but  then 
it  can  never  be  too  little,  but  too  much, 
abundantly  too  much  to  be  alked.  To  con- 
fider  a  grant  as  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  to- 
oppofe  it  with  the  ferioufnefs  with  which 
this  author  feems  to  oppofe  it,  is,  in  reality, 
almoft  without  a  precedent.  The  fmallnefs 
of  a  favour  has  often  been  deemed  a  good 
reafon  for  beftowing  it  j  but  it  is  not  eafy 
to  recoiled  an  inftance,  in  which  it  has  been 
judged,  of  itfelf,  a  fufficient  ground  for 
with-holding  it.  And  were  the  alteration 
defired  by  the  petition  of  the  diflenters,  only 
an  apparent  improvement  of  the  Toleration, 

there 
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there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  many  of  the 
eftablifhment,  as  well  as  the  diflenters,  would 
lincerely  rejoice  to  fee  it  adopted,  as  a  pur- 
gation of  our  laws  from  what  numbers  con- 
fider  as  fo  many  blemifhes  in  them,  the  ta- 
king away  of  which  they  cannot  help  thinks 
ing  would  greatly  encrcafe  their  beauty,  and 
give  new  force  to  that  noble,  and,  in  the 
main,  juft  encomium  of  them,  that  the 
**  idea  and  pradice  of  political  and  civil 
**  liberty  flourifh  in  their  higheft  vigour  in 
"  thefe  kingdoms,  where  it  falls  Ifttle  fhort 
"  of  perfedion."  ^  But  many  it  feems  judge 
differently,  and  prefage  that  fuch  an  altera- 
tion would  be  productive  of  great  and  a- 
larming  ■  evils :  and  it  is  fit  that  the  ob- 
jection fhould  be  impartially  confidered  ;  for 
it  mufl  be  confeffed  it  is  a  popular  one, 
and  fuch  as  may  ftrike  forcibly  on  the  minds 
of  thofe,  who  do  not  attend  carefully  to  the 
real  ftate  of  the  queflion. 

It  has  been  faid,  then,  that  were  the  re- 
queft  of  the  diffenters  to  be  granted,  here- 
iies  would  increafe,  and  the  common  faith 
of  chriftians  be  fubverted  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  fir,  (for  this  mufl  be  the  meaning  of  the 
objection)  that  the  laws  relating  to  diffenting 
minifters  fhould  continue  as  they  are.  It  is 
cafy  to  fee,  that  this  reafoning  afcribes  to 
the  magiflrate  a  right  of  rcftraining  herefies, 

or 

'-  Blackfione's  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 
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^t  dj3inions  which  are  not  orthodox,  by  pe- 
naltiesj  or  elfe  it  proves  nothing.  If  it  is 
Allowed  to  afcribe  this  right  to  the  magi{^ 
trate,  it  proves  too  much  ;  much  more  than, 
I  am  pferfuaded,  thole,  who  now  make  ufe 
bf  itj  will  be  difpofed  to  acknowledge.  For, 
by  th^  very  fame  train  of  reafoning,  all  the 
edids  of  heathen  governors  againll  chriftians, 
the  execution  b£  the  decrees  of  popes,  and 
councils,  againft  proteftants,  by  popilh  prin»- 
fees,  ^nd,  in  a  word,  all  perfecuting  exertions 
of  power  whatever  againll  thofe,  who  depart 
from  cftabliflied  doftrines,  might  be  eafUy 
juftifiied.  But  other  alarming  confequences 
of  complying  with  the  defire  of  the  diflen- 
tcrs  are  apprehended.  One  of  their  writers, 
it  is  alledged,  has  charged  every  church 
which  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity 
with  being  idolatrous. '  Becaufe  the  diflenting 
minilters  inferted  no  offer  in  their  bill,  to 
fubfcribe  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  it 
is  concluded,  not  by  the  ftrifteft  rules  of 
logick,  that  this  is  one  doilrine  which  fome 
of  the  petitioners  defire  to  be  at  liberty  to 
oppofe  or  deny  •,  "*  —  and  from  hence  a  fup- 
pofition  is  formed,  that  there  is  a  poflibility 
"  that  by  urging  the  precedent  of  the  ido- 
"  lat!X)us  people  of  Canaan, " "  the  hearers 
of  diflenting  miniflers  may  be  ripened  "  for 
••'  the  expulfion  or  extermination  of "  the 
L  members 

■  Lrrtcr,  n.  ji.         '"  Ibid.   p.  13.  ''  IbiJ.  p.  15. 
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members  of^the  eflablifliment,  "  as  an  a6t 
"  of  obedience  to  the  divine  command.'* 
Diflenters,  it  appears,  are  not  the  only  peo- 
ple liable  to  be  thrown  into  panicks.  But 
to  be  ferious.  All  this  is  only  a  proof  of 
what  has  been  already  fuggefted ;  that  the 
petition  of  the  diflenters  has  been  ftrangely 
mifunderftood.  All,  which  is  defired  by  it, 
fo  far.  as  the  articles  are  concerned,  is,  in 
effeft,  this  ;  that  diflenting  minifters  may  be 
exempted  from  the  penalties,  to  which  theif 
not  having  complied  with  the  fubfcription 
to  them,  required  by  the  ad:  of  Toleration, 
leaves  them  fubjedt.  The  words  of  the  bill 
are,  "  Whereas,  by  an  a6t  made  in  the  i(t 
"  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  III. 
*'  &c.  preachers  or  teachers  of  any  diflent- 
"  ing  congregations,  are  required,  &c.  to 
"  declare  their  approbation,  and  to  fubfcribe 
"  the  articles  of  religion,  mentioned  in  the 
"  ftatute  of  the  13th  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
"  except  as  in  the  faid  a(5l,  &c.  is  excepted  ; 
"  and  whereas,  many  fuch  perfons  fcruple  to 
"•  declare  their  approbation  of,  &c.  be  it 
"  enaded,  &c.  that  fo  much  of  the  faid 
"  ad,  &:c.  as  relates  to  the  faid  articles,  or 
"  to  any  of  them,  fliail  be,  and  the  fame  is 
*'  hereby  repealed."  "  Suppofe  this  had  been 
granted,    what  would  have  been   the  effed:  ? 

Would 

°  See  the  bill,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Mauduit's  pam- 
phlet. 
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Would  it  have  put  the  diflenters  into  pof- 
feffion  of  any  legal  liberty  to  write  or  preach 
againft  any  of  the  dodrines  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment,    from  which  they  are  now  excluded  ? 
By  no   means.     Not  to  be  obliged  to  fub- 
fcribe    to,    and    declare    an    approbation    of        1 
principles,     ii    one    thing ;     to    write    or 
PREACH  AGAINST  them  is  another.    Todefire         , 
not  to  lie  under  a  load,   which  would  crulh         | 
the  mod  humble,  filent,  an^  cautious  dilTen- 
ter,    as   well   as   one    of   the   moft   oppofite 
qualities ;    and    to    afk  for  a  legal    right  to         . 
give  way   to   thofe  angry ,  indecent   inveftives,         ' 
to   which   fomc   perfons   feem   to   think   the 
diflenters  fo  greatly  addidted,  are  two  points, 
fo  totally  diftinft,    that  it  is  furprifmg  that 
gentlemen  of  abilities  (hould  ever  confound 
them  together.     The  generality  of  diflenting 
minifters   have  very   little   inclination,    I   be- 
lieve, to  confume  the  time  devoted  to  their 
publick.  inftruftions,  in  preaching  againft  the 
rftablifliment.     They  have  greater  points  in 
view.     But  had   their   application   been  fuc- 
cefsful,   the  dodrines  of  the  national  church 
would  have   been   very   little,    if   any   thing, 
more  expofed  to  fiich  attacks,  than  they  arc 
now  it  has   mifcarried.     It  has   been  fuppo- 
led  ^  that  the  provilb  in  the  ad  of   Tolera- 
tion,   [  which   fays    "   that   nothing   therein 
"  contained  fliall  extend,  or  be  conftrued  to 
L  2  "  extend, 

"  See  i;ie  letter  to  the  difTentcrs,    p.  x:,   13. 
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"  extend,  to  give  any  eafe,  ^c.  to  any  pa- 
"  pift,  or  to  any  perfon  that  fhall  deny, 
"  in  his  preaching  or  writing,  the  dodrine 
"  of  the  bleffed  Trinity,  as  it  is  declared  in 
^'  the  afojrefaid  articles  of  religion :  "  "^J  would 
have  been  afFeded  if  the  bill  in  queftion 
had  pafTed.  There  is  room  for  a  doubt,  at 
leaft,  whether  this  claufe  would  have  been 
at  all  affefted. '     But  ^rant  that  it  would ;  — ->• 

pro- 

•^  §•  17. 

^  It  is  allowed,  that  the  expreflion  in  the  bill,  at 
the  end  of  the  cafe  of  the  diflenters,  is  very  compreben- 
iive  :  for  it  defires  that  fo  much  of  the  faid  aft,  &c.  33 
relates  to  the  faid  articles,  or  to  any  of  them,  may  be 
repealed.  And,  were  the  expreffion  to  be  taken  fingly, 
and  independently  .of  any  other  words,  with  which  it 
is  connedted,  there  might  be  forae  appearance  of  reafoa 
for  the  application,  of  which  the  author  of  the  letter  to 
the  diflcnting  minillers^  fuppofes  it  capable.  But,  if 
it  be  confidered  that  it  makes  only  the  conclufion 
i>f  a  fentence,  in  which  the  fcruples  of  the  diflenting 
miniflers,  relating  to  fubfcription>  are  afligned  as  the 
ground  of  their  application  to  parliament;  —  that  the 
defired  repeal  of  what  relates  to  the  articles,  in  the 
aft,  has  a  direct  reference  to  thofe  fcruples,  and  is 
propofed  as  a  remedy  againft  the  difficulties  occafioned 
by  them  :  when  all  this  is  laid  together,  1  fay,  it  may 
furely  be  concluded,  that  the  faireft  and  moft  candid, 
and  indeed  the  moll  natural  interpretation  of  the  words 
is,  that  a  repeal  of  fo  much  of  the  aft,  as  relates  to 
a  suDSCRiP'iiON  to  the  faid  articles,  or  to  any  of 
them,  is  defired.  It  is  not,  indeed,  after  all,  of  any 
material  confequence,  which  of  thefe  conllruftions  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  truell.  —  However  this  may  be  de- 
termined, 
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profecutions  fox  herefy,  accordfhg  to  the  no- 
tions given  of  it  by  our  laws,  *  woul4  have 
flood  upon  the  fame  footing,  upon  which 
they  ftand  now  ;  — ^  the  honour  of  the  liturgy 
would  have  been  kept  under  the  fame  pro- 
tection, which  now  defends  it;*  —  the  loth 
of  William  III.  would  have  retained  its  au- 
thority ;-r-in  a  word,  all  thefe  guards  of  the 
principles  and  worfhip  of  the  eftablifhment, 
would  have  fubfifted  in  their  full  vigour. 
And  upon  what  foundation  then,  can  the 
application  of  the  diflenters  be  confidered  as 
a  requeft  for  pcrmiflion  by  law,  to  preach 
againft  the  fundamental  do<5trines  of  the  na- 
tional church  ?  Or  with  what  propriety  could 
the  compliance  of  the  legiflature  have  been 
reprefented  as  *  fetting  up  the  opinion  of  a 
fmall  body  of.  diffenting  minifters  againft 
the   fundamental   dodrines    of   the   chriftian 

church  ? 

termined,  the  do£trine  of  the  Trinity  is  ftill  guarded 
by  law,  as  ftrongly  as  can  be  defired.  But  when  fur- 
mifes  are  fubftituted  inftead  of  certain  fads ;  when  fuf- 
picions  fupply  the  place  of  proofs;  and  infinuations 
are  introduced  to  play  upon  men's  prejudices,  alarm 
their  jealoufies,  and  divert  their  attention  from  the 
real  point  in  queftion  ;  it  is  fit  that  the  requeft  of  the 
diflenters  fhould  be  precifely  ftated,  and  cleared  from 
all  thofe  mifapprehenfions,  which  might  incline  perr 
fons  to  think  unfavourably  of  it,  and  form  difadvanta- 
gcous  judgments  of  thofe  who  promoted  it. 
*  I  Eliz.  cap.  i.  §.  36.  ^   1  Eliz.  cap.  ii.  §.  9. 

10,   II. 
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church  ?      Or   what   ftiadow   of   reafon   can 
there  be  in  urging  the  apprehenfion  of  one 
thing,  as  a  plea  for  retaining  a  power  of  pu- 
niihing  perfons  for  another,  which  is  utterly 
different  from  it,  and  has  no  relation  to  it  ? 
That  men  may  have  invincible  objections  to 
fubfcription,  and  yet  be  zealous  advocates  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  doftrine 
of  Satisfaction  too,  the  warmeft  oppofers  of 
the  diffenters  in  this  affair  will  fcarcely  de- 
ny.    And  by  what  one  good  political  maxim 
can  it  be   juftified,   to  contend   for    leaving 
room    to    reftrain    actions    by  the  means    of 
laws,    which,    if  executed,    muff  bring  hea- 
vy fufferings    upon   thofe,    who   never   were 
guilty  of  the  offence,  which,  it  is  pretended, 
makes  them  ncceffary  ;    and,  if  they  are  not 
to  be  executed,    muft  l>e  wholly  ineffectual 
iX)  s;uard  againft  it  ? 

The  argument,  which  has  been  drawn  from 
this  laft  confideration,  to  fliow  that  a  more 
extenfive  Toleration  will  not  be  productive 
of  inconveniencies,  is  treated,  indeed,  by  the 
author  of  the  letter  fo  often  cited,  with  fome 
contempt. ""  But  the  diflenters  muft  beg  his 
pardon,  if  they  think  it  merited  a  different 
anfv'ver.  What  they  advance  flows  with  un- 
deniable evidence  from  his  own  afferrions  i 
and  he  muft  cither  admit  the  juftice  of  it, 
or  give  up  all,    wliich  he  has  faid  to  fhow 

the 
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the  requeft  of  the  diflenters  to  be  a  needlefs 
one.  As  long  as  it  is  but  intimated,  that 
circumftances  may  occur,  in  which  it  may- 
be proper  to  have  recourfe  to  the  penal  laws 
againft  diflenters,  and  the  continuance  of 
them  is  contended  for  as  neceflary,  though 
they  are  pretended  to  be  kept  up  only  in 
terrorem ;  fo  long  the  diflenters  will  have 
reafon  to  be  alarmed.  Should  the  execution 
of  them  once  be  put  in  motion,  none  can 
fay  where  it  will  flop  :  nor  may  it  be  always 
in  the  power  of  the  greatefl:  perfons  to  check 
its  violence.  If  it  is  certain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  no  fuch  thing  will  ever  be  at- 
tempted, thefe  laws  mufl:  lofe  all  their  ef- 
ficacy. It  is  too  much  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  reftraints  of  law  are  always 
of  real  ufe.  *  The  reftraints  of  good  laws 
are  real  bleflings.  Thofe  of  bad  laws  are  real 
evils.  But  it  is  only  on  a  fuppofition  that  they 
MAY  be  executed,  that  they  will  be  either. 
Indeed  for  this  gentleman  to  imagine  that 
keeping  up  an  obligation  to  fubfcribe,  when, 
by  his  own  confcflion,  "  that  part  of  the  law, 
[which  requires  it]  "  is  now  as  dead  as  if  the 
"  whole  law  were  obfolete " "  can  have  any 
great  influence  upon  the  mode  of  thinking 
and  fpeaking,  of  which  fuch  terrible  appre- 
henfions  are  entertained,  is  utterly  miftaking 
the  true  fource  of  it.     For  it  is  not  the  dif- 

ufc 
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life  of  fubfcription,  which  has  produced  this 
freedom  of  thought  and  language  upon  re- 
ligious fubjeds  J  but  it  is  this  freedom  of 
thought,  which  has  prpduced  the  difufe  of 
fubfcription.  Taking  away  the  obligation  t& 
fubfcribe  would  make  very  little  alteration 
in  the  cafe.  If  this  liberty  of  fpeech  fhould 
afterwards  encreafe,  the  change  in  the  law 
would  be  fo  far  from .  deferving  to  be  thought 
the  proper  caufe,  that  it  could  fcarcely  be 
thought,  with  juftice,  to  be  the  remote  oc- 
cafion  of  this  increafe.  The  real  caufes  would 
continue  to  be  the  fame,  which  they  ever 
have  been  j  the  growth  of  an  inquifitive 
difpofition  •,  and  the  advancement  of  that 
iargenefs  of  mind,  which  invites  perfons  to 
propofe  their  fentiments  freely  •,  makes  the 
exertion  of  the  civil  power,  on  account  of 
difference  in  opinions,  odious  •,  and,  thus 
checks  the  operation  of  thofe  laws  which, 
in  times  of  another  complexion,  would  be 
carried  into  rigorous  execution. 

But  admit  that,  to  adopt  the  language 
which  has  beeh  ufed  on  this  occalion,  he- 
refies  might  abound  fomething  more  -,  is  keep- 
ing up  penal  laws  the  proper  remedy  againll 
them  ?  Is  this  a  competent  reafon  for  re- 
fufing  the  diflenters  that  liberty,  which,  upon 
all  the  juft  principles  of  Toleration,  they^ 
arc  entitled  to  enjoy  ?  For  to  thefe  principles, 
after  all,   the  appeal  muft  be  made  ;    and  it 

they 
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they  are  again  brought  before  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  the  repetition,  cannot,  with  rea- 
fon,  be  blamed.  Gentlemen  who  know  not 
how  to  difpute  thdr  truth,  and  yet  are  un-  I 
willing  to  admit  their  plain  confequencesj 
may,  to  evade  the  force  of  them,  be  in  hafte 
to  fay,  *'  'tis  needkfs  to  urge  them  •  they  are  I 
"  admitted;  but  they  are  mifappli^d."  '  But 
when  all,  which  is  owned  to  be  indifputable 
in  the  right"  of  private  judgment,  (which  has 
generally  been  thought  to  includie  a  right 
of  publick  worfhip,  accordrng  to  that  judg- 
ment) feems  to  be  reduced  ^  to  the  bare  pof- 
feflion  of  that  inward  convidliony  to  which 
"  no  power  of  government  can  extend,"  and 
for  which  it  is  needlefs  ta  •  fupplicate  evert 
*'  in  an  arbiti-ary  ftate ;  "  is-  there  not  a  caufe 
to  have  reco.urfe  to  them  ?  When  defiring 
not .  to  be  criminals  in  the  eye  of  the  ftate, 
till  fome  real  offence  againft  that  ftate,  (which- 
not  profefling  an  agreement  wtth  the  article? 
of  the  national  church  can  never  be,)  is  pro- 
ved upon  them  :  when  this,  I  fay,  is  •unfairly 
confounded  with  "  a  pretended  right  to  ex- 
**  empt  certain  publick  a<5ls,  "  univerfally, 
ffor  this  word  muft  be  underftood,  though  it 
is  not  expreffed,)  from  the  cognizance  of  the 
civil  power ;  can  inculcating  the  principles 
of  Toleration,  in  tl>efe  circumftances,  with 
any  reafon  be  thought  needlefs  ?  If  the 
M  risht 
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right  of  the  governors  of  the  ftate,  or  of  the 
cjiurchy  to  "  prevent  the  opinions  of  private 
•-',  men  from  ciafhing  with  fuch  of  the  efta- 
"  blifhed  dodrines  as  are  fundamental ;  "  * 
that  is  (for  this  is,  in  fad,  the  c^fe)  which 
th«y  think  fundamental,  **  fo  long  as  it  can  be 
"  done  .without  violence  ^ "  if  thisj^  I  fay,  bq 
urged  as.  a  plea  for  continuing  laws  in  force, 
which,  if^  they  operate  at  all,  muft  have 
fqme  c^pgree  of  violence  in  their  operation ; 
^very  man  is  left  to  judge,  whether  to  lead 
the  thfjuglus  of  men  back  to  the  true; 
grounds  of  religious  liberty,  does  not  become 
highly  neceflary.  Nor  can  it,  with  j^ny  rea- 
fon,  bj?  faid,  tl^ey  are  mifapplied,  *  The 
lafety  of  the  ftate,  and  the  principles  of 
Toleration,-  it  is  allowed,  are  in  perfect 
confiftence  with  each  other.  The  bounda- 
ries, which  determine  the  right  exqrqife  of 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  liberty  on 
the  Qther,^  are  to  be  marked  out  with  an 
impartial  view  to  both  thefe  important  ppifits. 
But  the.  fafety  of  the  ftate  can  never  be- 
rightly  pretended  as  a  reafon  for  laws  in- 
confiftent  with  the  clear  di(5lates  of  juftice- 
and  humanity.  And.  that  the  fafety  of  the 
ftate  is  at  all  concerned  in  fubfcription  to 
a  number  of  articles,  fome  of  which  are 
owned  to  be  fuperfluous, ''  to  have  been  in- 
iVrted   to    reconcile    the   predecelTors    of   the 

dlflenters 
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diflcnters  to  the  thtitch,  and  are  hb<v  not 
confidered  as  important ;  the  diflenrers  ncvei* 
did  admit,  neither  do  they  yet  admit  it.  iThey 
think  they  may  add,  with  reafon,  that  thfe 
largeft:  degree  of  Toleration  which  they  have 
foHcited,  carries  nothing  in  it '  iAcbmpiti- 
ble  with  any  iecurity,  Which  the  eftablifhed 
church  can  equitably  defire ;  and  believe, 
that  if  they  declare  they,  cannot  yet  fee  the 
manifefl  impropriety  of  their  reijueft,  '^  it 
will  be  no  impeachment  of  their  underftand- 
ing. 

Whether  the  general  charadler  and  deport- 
ment of  the  diflenters  have  given,  any  juft  oc- 
cafion  for  them  to  be  efteemed  unworthy  of 
the  liberty  which  they  have  afked,  is  chear- 
fuUy  left  to  the  judgment  of  all  who  are  dif- 
pofed  to  judge  candidly.  Their  loyalty  has 
been  acknowledged  in  the  mofl  publick  man- 
ner. With  refpedl  to  their  zeal  for  liberty, 
and  the  fupport  of  the  conftitution,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  they  have  been  honoured 
with  the  fingular,  ^nd  perhaps  not  wholly 
unmerited  applaufe,  of  having  been,  in  fomc 
fealbns,  almoft  the  only  fteadfafl  adherents 
to  that  glorious  caufe.  For  their  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  chriftianity,  and  their  merits 
as  advocates,  in  behalf  of  it,  they  prefume 
they  may  chearfully  turn  themfelves  tO  the 
reverend  the  clergy  of  all  orders,  as  their 
M  2  fa- 
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favourable  judges.     From  the  fame.  refpe(3:* 
able   body,    they  doubt   not   but  they   may 
hope  to  receive  an  honourable  teftimony  to 
the  application,   learning  and  fagacity,   with 
■which  many  among  them  have  devoted  their 
abilities  to  the  illuftration  of  the  facred  wri- 
tings.    Jt  has  been  urged  againft  them,  that 
they  are  an  intolerant  feet.     They  own,  with- 
out   hefitaiion,     that    time    was    when    tOQ 
many,   who  pafled  under  their  denomination, 
wpre  juftly  chargeable  with  this  fpirit ;    and, 
with  as  little  hefitation  they  confefs,    it  was 
a   reproach   to   their    predeceiTors   that   they 
were  lb.     But  it  was  the  common  error  of 
the  age.     r^[ umbers  of  their  brethren  of  the 
eflablilTiment,    were  once  liable  to  the  fame 
objeftion.      But    they  have,    in  general,    re- 
nounced their  error,   and  thinly  their  affuranr 
ces  of  this  ought  to  be  heLeved.     The  dif- 
fenters  have  long  fmce,  and  univerfally,  done 
the  fame'-,    and  hope  they  may,    with  equal 
reafon,  exped  to  have  credit  given  them  for 
the    truth    and    reality    of    their    repentance. 
For  reafons,  whjch  have  often  been  laid  be- 
fore  the    v/oild,    they    decline    conftant    and 
entire    conformity    to    the    worfhip    of    the 
eftabhfhed   church ;    but   the  juftice,    which 
they  have  been   always   ready  to  do  to   the 
writings  of  her  members,    and  to  the  piety, 
learning,    and    eminent    attainments    of    her 
clergy ;    the  zeal  and  refolution,  with  which 

they 
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they  have,    in  very  criticial    and   hazardous 
feafons,  joined  with  their  fellow  fubjedls,  in; 
withftanding  attempts,  which  were  made  for 
her  deftrudion  •,  and  the  felf-denying  fteadfalt- 
nefs,   with  which  they  have  refufed  to  con- 
cur in  meafures,  which  they  apprehended  were 
concerted    with    defigns    unfriendly   to   their 
proteftant   brethren,    even   at   a   time,    when 
too  many  of   thofe  brethren  difcovered   not 
the   kindeft   difpofition    to   them :    all   thefe 
are  convincing  tokens,  that  though  they  dif- 
fcnt,  they  do  ic  not  only  with  charity,    bur 
with   high   efteem.      The    general    tenor    of 
their    deportment,    towards    the   clergy   and 
laity  of  the  national  church,    they  prefume, 
gives  a  new  proof  of  their  being  filled  with 
thefe  fentiments.     Let  it  not  be   faid,    they 
make  a  merit  of  this.     They   take  a   plea- 
fure  in  owning,  that  great  numbers  of  their 
brethren    of    the    eftablilhment,    and    thofe, 
perfons  of  rank  and  eminence,    have   given 
them  a  pattern  of  moderation  and  gentlcnefs, 
which  it  was    their  duty  and  praife  to  imi- 
tate, and  treated  them  with  an  affability  and 
good  nature,    fufficient  to  make  imprefllons 
on   hearts,    far   lefs    fufceptible    of  friendly 
fentiments    than   thofe,    which,    it  is   hoped, 
are  commonly  lodged  in  the  bofoms  of  dif- 
fenters.     But   this   may   be  faid   with   great 
truth,    that  the   diflenters    have   had  no  ex- 
ample of   this   kind    fee    before   them,    but 

what 
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what  they  hare  been  earneftly  defirous  to 
follow ;  and  have  received  no  marks  of  be- 
nevolence and  friendfhip,  but  what  they 
have  always  been  felicitous  to  return,  in  the 
moft  ample  manner,  which  has  been  in  their 
power.  And  though,  from  their  late  appli- 
cation to  parliament,  occafion  has  been  ta- 
ken to  introduce  oblique  charges  of  viru- 
lence and  hatred ; "  and  the  relief,  which 
they  afked,  has  had  the  furprizing  complaint 
made  of  it  j  *^  that  it  "  could  only  anfwer 
"  the  purpofe  of  manifeflirig  to  the  world," 
that  they  "  were  indilpofcd  to  tolerate "  their 
}l>rethren,  "  as  an  eftablifhment : "  they  de- 
ferve  to  have  a  much  milder  fentence  paf- 
fed  upon  them.  Their  minifters,  in  particu- 
lar, upon  whom  thefe  intimations  are  like 
chiefly  to  fall,  are  men  of  a  better  fpirit : 
men,  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  clofe 
breaches^  rather  than  to  widen  them ;  and 
who,  when  they  have  refiefted  upon  the 
charader  of  many  of  the  clergy,  whofe  abi- 
lities they  efteem,  whofe  learning  they  Value, 
and  whofe  virtues  they  honour,  have  filently 
lamented,  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  wall 
of  partition  remaining,  to  keep  them  and 
their  brethren  afunder.  They  have  the  fatis- 
faftion  to  obferve,  that  the  gentleman  him- 
felf,  from  whom  thefe  expreflions  are  taken, 
\xi  other   parts  of  his   pamphlet,    fpeaks   in 

milder 
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milder  terms  of  them.  Us  owns,  indeed, 
the  MERIT  of  fever al  among  them,  with  a 
politenefs,  which  entitles  him  to  their  moft 
refpedful  acknowledgments ;  and  makes  it 
rather  furprizing  how  difpofitions  fo  oppo- 
fite  to  thofe,  which  really  influence  them, 
and  views  fo  diftant  from  thofc,.  which  were 
the  true  fprings  of  their  application,  could 
be  imputed  to  them. 

One  thing  more  remains  to  be  confidercd; 
which  is,  the  declaration  which  the  diffentcrs 
offered,  infl:ead  of  the  fubfcription,  now  re- 
quired, by  law.  And  forry  I  am  that  there 
Ihould  be  any  occafion  to  vindicate  this  from 
objedions  i  and  much  pleafure  would  it  have 
given  me  to  have  fpared  fome  animadver- 
fions,  which,  by  the  exceptions  made  to 
this  part  of  their,  condudt,  are  rendered 
unavoidable.  The  declaration,  as  it  ftands 
in  the  bill,  prepared  for  the  relief  of  the 
diflenters,  is  this.  /,  J.  B.  do  declare,  as  in 
the  ■prefence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  believe 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefia- 
ment  contain  a  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will 
of  God ',  and  that  I  receive  them  as  the  rule 
of  my  faith  and  pra^ice.  ^  The  reflections, 
which  the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  dif- 
fcntiog  minifters  makes,  upon  this  declara- 
tion, arc  thefe.  "  You  offer  to  fubfcribe  to 
**  the  Holy  Scriptures,    as  containing  a  re- 

"  velation 
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"  velation  of  the  mind  and  wiU  of  God') 
"  and  being  the  rule  of  your  faith  and 
"  pradcice.  .You  know  full  welly  gentlemen^ 
**  that  there  is  not  an  error,  however  ob- 
*'  noxious  to  chriftians,  or  however  fubverfive 
"of  civil  fociety,  which  may  not  be  cover- 
*'  ed,  under  the  cloak  of  this  fubfcription» 
"  Need  I  tell  you,  that  tranfubllantiation, 
"  purgatory,  invocation  of  faints,  idolatry,- 
"  murthers,  rebellions,  and  almoft  every  evil 
"  work,  have  been  drawn  from  mifmterpre- 
"  tations  of  fcripture  ?  Had  you  refufed  all 
"  fubfcription,  the  ftate  had  been  full  as 
"  fecure  as  in  the  offer  of  one  fo  very  un- 
"  fatisfadlory  and  indeterminate.  It  had, 
"  really,  the  appearance  of  trifling  with  the 
*'  legiflature,  which,  as  you  could  not  intend 
"  it,  had,  at  beft,  the  appearance  of  pre- 
"  fuming  upon  their  total  inattention  to  mat* 
"  ters  of  this  fort,  or  upon  their  taking 
"  them    very    fuperficially    into    confiderati- 


on."  "^ 


In  the  twenty. eighth  page  of  this  pam- 
phlet, "  an  eminent  writer'*  among  the  dif- 
fencers,  is  charged  with  carrying  his  idea  of 
liberty,  quite  to  a  fhocking  extreme.  Shock- 
ing is  a  ftrong  term,  and  were  it  to  be  re- 
turned upon  this  gentleman,  on  account  of 
the  length  to  which  he  is  carried,  by  his 
xeal  for  fubfcription    to  human  articles,    he 

might 
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might  poflibly  complain.  But  certainly  in 
may  be  faid,  that  he  has,  in  this  paflage, 
made  ufe  of  exprefllons,  which  the  calmeft, 
moft  difpafllonate  perfon, '  cannot  read  with- 
out EMOTION'.  Could  it  have  been  expedlcd, 
indeed,  that  an  author,  whofe  performance 
expreffes  fo  much  of  a  concern  for  chrifti- 
anity  and  proteflantifm,  would  have  allowed 
himfelf  in  fuch  degrading  language  as  this, 
concerning  a  folemn  declaration  of  cordial 
aflent,  to  the  whole  body  of  tlie  facred  wri- 
tings ?  Is  that  dodlrine,  which  is  according 
to  godlinefs  -,  '  that  fcripture  which  the 
apoftle  declares,  to  be  "  profitable  for  doc- 
"  trine,  for  reproof,  for  correftion,  for  in- 
"  ftrudion  in  righteoufnefs,  that  the  man  of 
"  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furniflied 
"  unto  all  good  works, "  ^  fo  loofe,  defec- 
tive and  indeterminate,  "  that  there  is  not 
an  error,  how  obnoxious  focver,  or  however 
fubverfiye  of  civil  fociety,  but  what  rnay  be 
covered  under  the  cloak  of  fubfcription  to 
it  ?  "  '  When  it  is  the  acknowledged  defign 
of  the  whole  tenor  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament,  to  eftablifii  the  worfliip 
of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  and  to 
teach  men  to  deny  all  ungodlinefs  and  .worldly 
lufts  :  '^  can  the  fcrious  profefTion  of  our 
owning  them,  as  the  rule  of  our  faith  and 
N  pradice, 
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pradlice,  be  juftly  iuppofed  to  contain  in  if, 
no  afluranc€  of  the  orderly,  virtuous  deport- 
ment  of  thofe  who  make  it  ?  When  we  find 
this  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  declaring, 
in  the  moft  expreffive  terms,  that  neither 
idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  thieves,  nor 
drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  fhall 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  -,  is  the  language 
of  it  fo  indeterminate  and  void  of  force,  that 
it  places  no  effedlual  guard  againft  thofc  enor- 
mities ?  Becaufe  it  may  have  happened,  that 
tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  invocation  of 
faints,  idolatry,  and  other  errors  and  evil 
works,  have  been  fheltered  under  mifmterpre- 
tations  of  fcripture ;  are  the  words  of  it  to  be 
fuppofed  fo  deftitute  of  clearnefs  and  precifion, 
as  to  give  no  fufficient  pledge  to  govern- 
ment, for  the  good  behaviour  of  thofe  who 
own  their  divine  authority  ?  Or  would  the 
refufal  of  all  fubfcription,  which  might  have 
left  it  uncertain  whether  perfons  acknow- 
ledged any  religion  at  all,  have  made  the 
ftate  full  as  fecure  as  the  profcfiion  of  thofe 
principles,  which  carry  in  them  every  awful 
reftraint  from  evil,  and  every  powerful  mo- 
tive to  good  aftions,  which  can  be  prefented 
to  the  human  mind  ?  If  this  declaration  is 
noc  an  adequate  fatisfadtion  to  the  legifla- 
ture,  what  latisfa6lion  can  the  fubfcription 
required  by  the  ad  of  Toleration  be  ?  Men 
of  frajatick,  enthuiiaflick  minds,  may  abufe 
■   •  every 
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every  thing.     Men  of  diflioneft  an^  infin- 
cere   hearts    may,    and    will,    Tubfcribe   any 
thing ;    take  any  oaths,  conform  to  any  teft, 
which   human    policy   can  mvent :    and   no 
articles,    were  they  to  be  diverfified  and  ad- 
juftcd  to  the   exigencies   of  the   times   ever 
fo  often,  and  encreafed  till  they  equalled  the 
moft  voluminous  confefllon,  which  ever  ex- 
ifted,    will  be  fufficient  to  bind  them.     All 
thefe  fecurities  muft  imply  common  fenfe  and 
integrity,  in  thofe  who  give  them,   to  make 
them  of  the  leaft  avail :    and  if  this  gentle- 
man allows,    as  he  profefles  to  do,    (and,  I 
doubt  not,  with  fmcerity,)  that  the  petitioning 
minifters  have  fome  right  not  to  be  account- 
ed deftitute  of  either  of  thefe  qualities  •,    he 
will,  it  is  hoped,  upon  fecond  thoughts  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  fecurity,  which  they  of- 
fered, in  their  propofed  declaration,  was  nei- 
ther trifling  nor  fallacious  ;    but  as  determi- 
nate and  perfedly  adapted  to  prevent  every 
doubt,   which  the  rulers  of  a  ftate  can  rea- 
fonably  entertain,  as  any  of  which  they  could 
pofTibly  have  made  a  tender.     The  legiflature 
has  indeed  already,   in  effe6i:,    accepted  it  as 
fufficient,    in    the  cafe  of  the  quakers ;    for 
excepting    the    eftablifhed    dodlrine    of    the 
Trinity,  (which,  however  true  it  may  be  in 
itfelf,    and  how  important  foever  in  a  theo- 
logical view,  makes  the  reftraints  of  the  gof- 
pel  upon  immorality  and  difobedience  to  go- 
N  2  vernment, 
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vernment,  no  more  precife  and.  determinate 
than  the  arian  or  focinian  dodtrine  of  it ; ) 
they  are  only  required  to  profefs  their  belief 
in  the  infpiration  of  the  fcriptures.  And,  if 
the  ftate  be  fecured  by  this  declaration  from 
them,  why  (hould  more  be  neceffary  for  this 
purpofe  from  other  proteftant  diflenters  ? " 

To 

«>  If  this  writer  fhould  fay,  thai  by  giving  fatis- 
fadlion  to  the  ftate,  he  means  declaring  an  appro- 
bation of  fuch  merely  religious  opinions,  as  the  go- 
vernment has  thought  fit  to  take  into  the  national 
church,  he  has  exprefled  himfelf  ambiguoufly,  and  not 
very  properly.  All,  which  is  underltood  by  fecurity 
to  the  Hate,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words, 
and  all,  which  the  ftate  can,  in  reafon  require,  is, 
fufEcient  afTurance  that  men  will  behave  as  peaceable 
members  of  fociety,  "  pay  tribute  to  whom  tribute, 
♦'  cuftom  to  whom  cuftom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  and 
*'  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  ;  "  and  be  faithful 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  thofc,  who  rule  ever  them. 
But  there  is  a  much  greater'  iniptrfeflion  than  mere 
impropriety,  in  making  an  aflent  to  tiie  doflrincs  cf 
an  eltablifhmcnt  a  neceffary  part  of  the  fatisfaition 
due  to  the  ftatJ  ;  tor  it  implies,  that  the  magiftiate 
has  a  right  to  enforce  his  own  fenfe  of  fcripture,  by 
penalties,  en  thofe,  who  do  not  acquiefce  in  it.  Whe- 
ther this  be  the  meaning  pf  ihii  author  1  will  not 
pretend  to  affirm  j  but  it  ought  not  to  be  his  mean- 
ing. A  writer,  who  has  expreiTed  himfelf  with  fuch 
kuJable  indignation,  againft  the  fhare,  which  Calvin 
had  in  the  deaih  of  Scrvetus,  has  not  left  himfelf  at 
liberty  to  be  an  advocate  for  reftraining  a  diffent,  from 
the  eltablifhed  faith,  even  by  the  fmallelt  punithments  ; 
which  a  fpirit  of  perfecotion  will  always  be  ready  to 
change  into  greater,  till  it  has  accomplifhed  the  de- 
itfuftion  of  all,  which  ftarids  in  the  way  of  its  fury. 
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To  crhploy  many  words  in  refuting  other 
objedions  againil  this  declaration,    fuch  as, 
that  it  might  be  made   by  heathens,    deifts, 
or  mahometans,  (and  jews  might  as  well  have 
been  added  to  the  lift,)  would  be  little  better 
than   trifling  with   the   time    of    the   reader. 
To  acknowledge,    that  the  facred  fcriptures 
not  only  contam  a  revelation  of  the  will  of 
God,    but   that   they  are  to   be  received  as 
THE  RULE  of  faith  and  praflice,  plainly  im- 
plies, not  barely  that  they  contain  truth,  but 
io  far  as  it  is  to  be  learnt,   from  revelation 
only,    ALL  truth  which  we  are  bound  to  re- 
ceive on  the  authority  of  it.     The  obvious 
force  of  the  expreflion  is,  not  only  that  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  are  a  ftandard,  by 
yfhich  truth  and  error  are  to  be  judged,  but 
that  they  are  the  only  fupernatural  ftandard, 
to  which  we  are  to  have  recourfe,   for  this 
purpofe.      And  how  totally  ^  repugnant   this 
is,  to  the  principles  of  thofe  who  rejeft  all 
revelation  ;   of  thofe,    who  admit  the  autho- 
rity of   Mofes,    but    rejed    that    of   Jefus ; 
or   of  thofe,    who    admit  the  divine  mifilon 
of  Jefus,  but  fuperfede  his  Gofpel,  by  intro- 
ducing the  pretended  miftion   of  Mahomet, 
and  contending  for  the  Koran,    as  the  rule 
of  faith  and  practice ;    is  too  plain  to  need 
enlargement.     He  indeed,  who  does  not  dif- 
cern  it  of  himfelf,  will  fcarcely  difcern  it  by 
the  help  of  any  arguments  which  can  be  of- 
fered 
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fercd  to  him.  The  declaration,  fairly  inter^ 
preted,  equally  implies  the  great  principles  of' 
the  Reformation,  and  is  utterly  jnconfiftcnt' 
with  thofe  of  Popery  j  and,  whatever  fufpici- 
ons  might  be  entertained,  from  the  compre- 
henfive  nature  of  it,  by  Tome  perfons  j  yet  if 
the  affair  be  impartially  confidercd,  it  will  be 
found  the  only  one,  which,  without  coun« 
terafting  their  own  views,  and  the  avow-^ 
ed  principles  of  their  denomination,  they 
could  propofe.  The  diflenters,  it  is  well 
known,  though  not  more  widely  diftant  from 
each  other,  than  many  of  thofe  who,  in  the 
cftablifhed  church,  are  acknowledged  as  her 
members,  admitted  to  her  communion,  an4 
advanced  to  the  higheft  preferments ;  are  very 
far  from  being  uniform  in  their  fentiments, 
concerning  the  controverted  points  of  divi- 
nity. To  have  drawn  up,  and  offered  par- 
ticular fubfcriptions,  relating  to  any  of  thefe, 
therefore,  would  h^ve  been  excluding  many 
of  themfelves  from  the  benefit  defired. 
Could  they  have  agreed  in  a  confeffion,  in 
which  the  majority  would  have  united ;  to 
.  have  folicited  relief  only  upon  that  footing, 
would  have  been  grofly  and  indefenfibly 
partial.  It  would  have  been  leaving  the  bur- 
then, and  that  probably  with  much  aggravated 
weight,  upon  others,  whom^  how  far  (oever 
they  may  be  from  adopting  fome  of  their  te- 
nets, they  think  to  have  an  equal  right,  up- 
on 
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6n  every  equitable  principle,  to  Toleration 
with  themfrlves.  But,  above  all,  it  would 
have  been  departing  frt«n  that' fundamental 
maxim,  upon  which  they  arc  prdteftants  and 
diflcnters,  ttnd,  by  adhering  to  which,  they 
think  they  fhall  bcfl  fcrve  the  caufe  of  real 
ehriftianity ;  that  the  words  of  God,  and  noc 
the  explications  df  fallible  men,  are  the  au- 
thentick  tefts  df  tritth  and  orthodoxy.  They 
thought  themfelves  bound  therefore,  to  offer 
no  fubfeription,  but  to  the  facred  writings; 
and  laudably  fetting  aftdis  all  their  internal 
diftinflions,  agreed  in  this,  as  the  only  cott- 
fifteht  and  catholick  principle,  upon  which 
their  eaufc  could  be  relied. 

Catholick  and  charitable,  however,  as  theif 
conduft  to  each  other  may  appear;  it  is 
charged  with  difcovering  a  different  fpirit, 
towards  thofe  of  the  eftablilhmcnt.  It  is^ 
reprefented  as  confidering  the  confeffion  of 
faith  of  the  church  of  England,  "  as  a^ 
••  yoke  or  a  burthen,  too  heavy  to  be  borne 
**  by  proteftants." "  To  intimate  this  is  ap- 
prehended to  have  a  manifeft  tendency  to 
*^  diffolve  the  protcftant  union ;  and  the 
•*  time,  if  is  faid  may  come,  when  the  dif- 
'*  fenters  will  not  regret,  that  they  are  ac- 
"  knowledged  by  law,  as  members  of  the 
**  protcftant  church."  Do  the  remonftrants, 
in  Holland,  then,  diffolvc  the  protcftant  uni- 
on, 
•  Letter,  p.  $o. 
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on,  by  rejedting  fome  articles  of  the  Belgick 
confeflion  ?  Or  are  they  confidered  by  the 
ftates,  as  no  part  of  the  proteftant  church, 
becaufe  they  are  now  diffenters,  in  points 
of  dodrine,  from  the  eftabliftied  church  of 
that  republick  ?  With  fubmiffion  to  this 
gentleman's  better  acquaintance  with  thefe 
things,  it  is  apprenended  that  true  proteflant- 
ifm,  and  an  attachment  to  scriptural  chrif- 
tianity,  are  the  fame  thing  •,;  that  to  main- 
tain the  fufficiency  and  perfection  of  fcrip- 
tare,  is  what  properly  conftitutes  a  protef- 
tant •,  that  the  agreement  of  thofe  who  firft 
bore  the  name,  in  feveral  points^  which  were 
maintained  by  the  firft  reformers,  was  merely 
accidental  to  the  charader  ;  and  that  all,  who 
affent  to  the  infpired  writings,  as  the  only 
rule  by  which  chriftians  are  to  be  bound,  re- 
tain their  title  to  this  honourable  name.  And, 
the  more  clqfely  they  adhere  to  thefe  facred 
oracles,  and  the  more  carefully  they  bring 
all  confelTions  and  fyllems^  of  opinions  to 
them,  as  the  touchftone,  by,  which  the  va- 
lue of  all  human  decifions  in  religion  is  to 
be  afcertained,  the  more  -confiftently  and 
perfedly  proteftant  their  ^^b^haviourdeferves 
to  be.  accounted.  •:  :   '•   \\.-\       '  :    1  • 

But  it  is  not  only  with  a  kjnd  of  apoftacy 
from  proteftantifm,  but  want  of  a  friendly 
fpirit  to  the  eftabliihment,  that  the  diffenters. 
arc  charged  for  their  late  attempt.     Succefs 

in 
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in  it,  we  are  told,  ^  would  have  "  been  but 
*'  the  poor  femblance  of  a  triumph ;  '*  perfift- 
ing  in  the  attempt  will  be  a  caufe,  it  is 
laid,  for  confidering  the  diffenting  minifterS 
as  men,  who  **  to  make  their  hatred  to  the 
"  cftablifhment  more  effeftual,  are  ready  to 
•'  feize  upon  every  favourable  time  and  op- 
"  portunity  of  manifeiling  it.'*  **  The  ap- 
plication is  taxed  again,  for  it  feems  to  be 
a  favourable  topick,  with  *"'  implying  a  defire 
*'  to  make  a  reconciliation  more  defperate 
•*  than  ever :  "  '  and  granting  the  requefl, 
it  is  aflerted,  would  have  been  declaring  by 
a  "  new  law,  that  the  bond  of  union, "  be- 
tween "  his  Majefty's  proteftant  fubjefls, 
"  who  are  fuppofed  by  law  to  maintain  the 
**  fame  chriftian  do6lrines,  is  broken. " '  Per- 
fons  of  ability  and  refinement,  may  flrikc 
many  meanings  out  of  any  meafufe,  which 
^ever  entered  into  the  hearts  of  thofe  who 
engaged  in  it.  But  this  meafure  authorizes 
no  fuch  conftrudtion.  It  implies,  it  is  true, 
that  the  prefent  dilTenters  have  objeclions  to 
fubfcribing  to  fome  of  the  articles,  which 
their  predeceflbrs  had  not.  But  this  has  been 
long  known ;  and  petitioning  not  to  be  fub- 
jecl  to  penalties,  on  that  account,  makes  not 
the  leall  alteration  in  the  cafe  -,  nor  hud  the 
petition  been  granted,  would  it  m  the  leall 
O  have 

P  Letter,  p.  4.1.         T  Ibid.  p.  58.         '  ibid.  p.  3t>. 
•  Ibid.  p.  22. 
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have  leflened  the  ties  of  affeftion,  by  which,  it 
is  hoped,  thofe,  who  are  of  the  eftablifhment, 
and  thofe,  •  who  diflent  from  it,  would  ftill 
have  been  bound  to  each  other,  as  thofe  who 
are  '*  of  the  fame  body,  and  partakers  of  the 
"  fame  promife  in  Chrift,  by  the  gofpel."  But 
*  let  the  cafe  be  as  this  gentleman  has  flated  it. 
What  has  rejecting  the  petition  done  towards 
preferving  this  union,  for  which  he  profeffes 
himfelf  fo  folicitous  ?  It  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  bring  the  judgment  of  the  diffenters  a 
ftep  nearer  to  the  articles  than  they  were 
before ;  and  all  thought  of  compelling  per- 
fons  to  exprefs  their  approbation  of  them, 
contrary  to  their  judgment,  is  what  he  ut- 
terly difclaims.  Had  the  bill  palled,  it  would 
have  been  a  noble  addition  to  the  proofs, 
which  the  church  of  England  has  given  of 
her  moueration  to  diffenting  proteftants ;  and 
had  the  fathers  of  the  church  been  zealous 
in    promoting   it,    they   would   have   ere6led 

IWONUMENTUM      AERE      PERENNIUS      tO      their 

praiie.  But  rejefling  the  bill,  has  rather  the 
appearance  of  excluding  thofe,  who  decline 
fubfcription,  from  the  number  of  thofe  whom 
the  eftablifhment  choofes  to  acknowledge  as 
brethren.  Inftead  of  difcovering  an  unvvil- 
lingnefs  to  part  with  them,  it  looks  much 
more  like  a  readiaels  to  caft  tliem  off,  as  unfit 
to  be  compreliended  in  that  legal  protection, 
which  they  were  moved  to  feek,  by  no  other 

principles 
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principles  than  a  regard  to  their  own  fafety, 
and  to  the  caufe  of  liberty ;  and,  on  their 
application  for  which,  a  defire  to  fhow  the  1 
leaft  hoftile  difpofitions  to  the  members  of 
the  eftablifhment,  had  not  the  remotelt  in- 
fluence. 

So  far,  in  reality,  are  the  diflenters  in  ge- 
neral, from  being  adtuated  by  fuch  motives 
as  thefc,  that  the  very  reverfe  of  this  is 
the  truth.  Senfible  and  moderate  men,  both 
in  the  eftablifhment  and  out  of  it,  feem  to 
be  gradually  moving  on  to  a  more  open  and 
friendly  intercourfe  with  each  other.  —  Their 
fentiments  on  points  which  were  formerly 
the  fubje<5l  of  much  and  warm  controverfy, 
more  generally  coincide.  —  The  diflindion 
between  the  great  end  and  eflentials  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  mere  circumftan rials  which 
attend  it,  is  better  underftood  and  more  ge- 
nerally acknowledged.  But  it  unhappily  falls 
out,  that  the  nearer  the  diflenters  approach 
in  fome  of  thefe  things,  to  a  great  part  of 
the  members  of  the  eftablifliment,  to  tlie 
greater  difl:ancc  they  find  themfelves  removed 
from  fome  of  the  articles  of  it.  The  kfs 
diflike  fome  among  them  may  retain  to  the 
mode  of  the  publick  fcrvices  of  the  church, 
the  greater  objedlions  they  have  to  fome  of 
tlie  materials,  which  are  incorporated  with 
them  i  and  thus,  while  fome  circumilances 
might  fcem  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more 
O  2  perfed 
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perfeft  union,  there  are  others,  which,  as 
things  are  now  fettled,  raife  up  new  and 
jftill  ftronger  obftacles  to  it :  obftacles,  which 
not  even  the  example  and  authority  of  the 
great  Chillingworth,  *  will  enable  them 
to  furmount.  The  diffenters  have  always 
held  the  memory  of  that  eminent  man  in 
the  juileft  veneration.  They  think  of  him 
with  peculiar  fatisfadtion,  for  the  noble  and 
fuccefsful  ardour,  with  which  he  aflerted  the 
fole  right  and  authority  of  the  facred  fcrip- 
tures  to  command  the  aflent  and  fubmif- 
fion  of  chriftians  :  but  they  cannot  implicit- 
ly give  themfelves  up  to  his  judgment,  and 
follow  his  example  contrary  to  their  fenti- 
ments.  His  praftice,  indeed,  if  we  may 
credit  the  account  given  of  his  fublcription, 
by  hands,  which  appear  to  be  good,  bears 
no  fuch  teitimony  to  the  articles  as  i»ems 
to  be  coileded  from  it.  His  own  fenfe  of 
it,  as  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  his  life, 
is  exprelled  in  thefe  words  :  '*  I  do  verily 
"  believe  the  church  of  England  a  true 
*'  member  of  the  church  catholick  ;  that  Ihe 
*'  wants  nothing  necelfary  to  falvation,  and 
"  holds  nothing  repugnant  thereto."  "  And 
"  I  thought  (he  adds)  that  to  think  fo,  had 
**  fufficiently  qualified  me  for  a  fubfcripti- 
*'  on.'* "     Were  this  all,    which  is  intended 

by 

*  Letter,  p.  52. 
**  Free  and  candid  Difquifit.  p.  i6g.  ed,  1749. 
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by  fubfcription,  the  diflenters  would  have 
much  lefs  objedion  to  it  than  they  have  j 
and  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  this  applica- 
tion to  parliament  would  never  have  been 
heard  of.  But  by  what  competent  authority 
has  this  ever  been  determined  ?  Bifhop  Bur- 
net "^  fuppofes  indeed,  that  this  is  all,  which 
is  implied  in  the  communion  of  the  laity 
with  the  church  j  but,  defirous  as  he  was 
to  foften  the  hard  injunftion  of  fubfcription, 
againft  which  he  left  his  dying  teftimony,  * 
he  could  not  apply  it  to  the  declaration  re- 
quired of  the  clergy.  I  think  it  may  be 
juftly  doubted,  whether  this  author  himfelf 
will  admit  of  this  fenfe  of  fubfcription.  Ex- 
pounded in  this  manner,  it  carries  nothing 
more  in  it  than  what  arians,  focinians, 
or  in  a  word  any,  who  rejedt  thofe  articles 
of  the  church,  which  he  confiders  as  fun- 
damental, may  fubfcribe,  if  they  have  but 
charity  fufficient  to  acknowledge  the  belief 
of  them  confident  with  falvation.  And 
with  what  juftice  then  could  he  imagine 
that  the  example  of  a  perfon,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  fubicribed  only  in  this  mean- 
ing, could  be  of  any  force  to  remove  the 
fcruples  of  the  diffenters  concerning  it  ? 

Indeed  till  this  gentleman,   or  fome  other 
of   the   zealous    advocates    for    fubfcription, 

have 

'*'  Expofit.  of  the  articles,  p.  6.  cd.  1720. 
*  Concjufion  of  his  hift.  p.  624.  vol.  ii.  folio  ed- 
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have  more  precisely  determined  the  meaning 
and  extent  of  it,  the  doubts,  not  only  of 
thofe  out  of  the  eftablilhment,  but  of  num- 
bers of  thoughtful  perfons  in  it,  will  con- 
tinue in  all  their  ftrength.  From  the  ftrefs 
laid  upon  it,  by  this  writer  at  kaft,  which 
is  fo  great  that  he  treats  releafmg  the  dif- 
fenters  from  it,  as  an  indulgence  which  might 
have  been  pernicious  to  the  ftate, ''  (and  by 
which,  the  chriftian  religion  itfelf  might  have 
been  affefted,  ^)  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with 
what  has  been  faid  upon  the  fubjeft,  might  be 
led  to  fuppofe  that  the  import  of  it  was  out 
of  all  dilpute,  and  that  it  was  allowed  to  be 
an  indifputable  aflurance  of  afiedion  to  the 
doftrines  of  the  articles.  And  yet  there  is 
Scarcely  a  point  more  controverted.  Some 
contend  earneilly,  that  hearty  alTent  to  them, 
in  the  fenfe  of  the  compilers,  is  the  neceffa- 
ry  meaning  of  it ;  and  confidcr  fubfcribing,  in 
any  other  fenfe,  as  incapable  of  vindication, 
—  Other  gentlemen,  of  great  learning,  think, 
themfelves  warranted  in  fubfcribing  with 
greater  latitude.  •—  Others  have  been  defirous 
to  confider  the  articles  as  articles  of  peace  j 
and  others  may  have  views  of  the  matter 
different  from  all  thefe.  While  thefe  difputes 
are  left  undecided,  what  great  lecurity  can 
fubfcriptions  give  to  any  church  of  the  found- 
nefs  of  its  minifters  ?     ^^'hile  there  is  fuch  a 

diyerfity 
K  Letter,  p.  58.  -  Ibid.  p.  2::. 
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diverfity  of  opinions  concerning  the  very  aft, 
which  is  required  in  order  to  prevent  it ; 
who  can  wonder  that  the  diffenters  choofe 
to  decline  it,  left  they  fhould  have  conftruc- 
tions  put  upon  their  conduct  which  they  can- 
not admit,  and  from  which  they  may  be 
urged  with  conceflions,  which  they  cannot  al- 
low themfelves  to  make  ?  And  they  have 
the  pleafure  to  fee,  that,  however  the  practice 
of  the  above  mentioned  eminent  defender  of 
the  proteftant  caufe  may  be  quoted  againft 
them,  his  principles  may  be  quoted,  and 
fpeak  forcibly,  very  forcibly,  for  them  :  and 
fully  juftify  the  fubfcription  they  propofed. 
So  long  as  that  memorable  fentcnce  ftands 
in  his  incomparable  book  j  the  Bible,  the 
Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  proteftants, 
the  diflenters  will  think  they  have  a  right 
to  glory  in  him,  as  a  patron  of  their  caufe 
in  their  late  application :  efpecially  when 
they  join  with  it  that  noble  motion  of  his, 
which  is  more  appofite  ftill  to  their  pur- 
pofe:  "  Let  all  men  believe  the  fcripture, 
*'  and  that  only  -,  and  endeavour  to  believe 
"  it  in  the  true  fenfe,  and  require  no  more 
"  of  others ;  and  they  Ihall  find  this  a  bet- 
"  ter  means  not  only  to  fupprefs  herefy,  but 
"  to  rcftore  unity.  For  he  that  believes  the 
*'  fcripture  finccrely,  and  endeavours  to  be- 
"  lieve  it  in  the  true  fenle,  cannot  poflibly 
"  be   an   heretick.      And   if   no  more  than 

"  this 
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*'  this  was  required  of  any  man,  to  make 
"  him  capable  of  the  church's  communion, 
"  then  all  men  fo  qualified,  though  they 
"  were  different  in  opinion,  yet,  notwith- 
*'  Handing  any  fuch  difference,  they  mull 
"  be,   of  neceffity,   one  in  communion.  '*  * 

Whether  there  be  any  reafon  to  expedV, 
that  by  any  fchemes,  which  may  now,  of 
fome  time  hence,  be  in  contemplation,  fuch  ^ 
2l  change  will  be  effefted  in  our  eftablifhment, 
as  will  open  the  doors  of  it  wide  enough 
for  good  men  of  all  parties,  to  enter  into 
it;  the  diffenters  pretend  not  to  be  mafters 
of  fuflicient  intelligence  to  determine.  If 
gives  them  great  pleafure  to  have  but  hints 
from  gentlemen,  who  appear  to  fpeak  from 
authentick  information,  that  fuch  a  defign  is 
feriouily  entertained.  What  they  have  heard 
fome  of  great  eminence  have  faid  mull  be 
done,  they  flatter  themfelves,  fome  time  will 
be  done.  But  if  a  century,  and  perhaps 
much  more  than  a  century,  from  the  lafl 
fettlemcnt  of  the  church,  muft  intervene  be- 
fore fo  much  as  one  ftcp,  which  can  be 
faid  to  have  produced  any  effe6t,  is  taken 
in  this  good  worK  •,  if,  after  fuch  a  flep  is 
takei,  it  Ihould  be  found  infufficient  to  an- 
fwer  the  defired  end,  and  another  period  of 
equal  duration  mufl  complete  its  round  be- 
fore 

*  Conclufion  of  his  preface,  to  the  anthor  of  charity 
uiatntainecl.  ^  letter,  p.   47,   ^0. 
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fore  a  fecond  will  be  found  admifllblc,  not 
only  Dr.  Furneaux,  but  others  may  doubt, 
without  reprobating  the  cftabliihment  as  un- 
worthy of  them,  whether  they  (hall  live  to 
fee  the  time  when  they  can  have  the  fatis* 
faftion  of  being  comprehended  in  it.  Should 
fuch  a  day  open  upon  them,  I  am  fatisficd 
the  diflenters  will  not  be  indifpofed  to  make 
every  due  acknowledgment  to  the  wifdom 
and  piety  of  the  gentlemen,  who  quickened 
the  approach  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  why 
(hould  it  be  thought  fo  reftlefs  in  them  to 
be  willing  to  be  fecured  ?  Or  what  pbftruc- 
tion  can  their  attempt,  in  reafon,  create  to 
the  defirable  undertaking  ?  Had  it  fuc- 
ceeded,  it  would  have  put  no  new  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  conformity,  as  the  terms  of  it 
now  ftand  ♦,  and  fhould  thofe,  which  as  yet 
fubfift,  be  removed,  refyfmg  the  diflenters 
their  requeft,  makes  their  way  into  the  church 
no  eafier,  nor  can  it  render  their  minds  at  all 
more  difpofed  to  it,  than  if  their  defire  had 
been  granted.  But  there  is  one  confidera- 
tion  more,  which  has  great  weight  with  the 
diflenters,  and  which  they  beg  leave  to  re- 
commend to  the  moft  ferious  thoughts  of  a.\\^ 
who  undertake  to  judge  of  their  condu<5t. 
They  have  propofed  fubfcription  to  the  Bi- 
ble as  a  qualification,  upon  which  they  wifli 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Toleration.  If 
the  condudors  of  any  defign,  for  leflfening 
P  the 
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the  difficulties  of  the  clergy,  and  bringing 
in  the  dififcnters,  Ihould  entertain  the  fame  un- 
favourable opinion  of  this  fubfcription,  which 
the  author  of  the  letter,  fo  frequently  men- 
tioned, appears  to  entertain  of  it ; ''  tiiere  is 
no  grouad  to  fuppofe  that  any  alterations  will 
fix  the  admiffion  of  minifters  into  the  church, 
upon  this  extenfive  principle :  and  if  not, 
there  is  room  to  believe,  that  f«me  good, 
very  good  men,  may  (till  be  kept  out. 
All  thofe  who  are  fhut  out  from  fuch  an 
eftablifhment,  will  moflf  alTuredly  be  fhut  out 
from  the  benefit  of  Toleration,  as  it  is  now 
bounded  by  law.  "  And  fhould  Toleration 
*'  itfelf  afTume  a  new  form,  in  confequence 
"  of  any  change  in  the  elVablilhment ;  yet, 
*'  if  fubfcription  to  this  new  fet  of  articles 
"  fhould  be  the  condition  of  it,  .numbers  may 
"  flill  be  deprived  of  all  advantage  from  it  j" 
for  whole  fafety,  therefore,  fome  provifion  will 
be  neceiTary,  and  whofe  cafe  will  be  highly 
worthy  of  regard.  ^  Since,  inconfiderable  as 
they  may  be  efteemed  on  account  of  their 
circumftances,  and,  unpopular  as  they  may 
be  mads  by  their  fmgularity ;  they  may,  ne- 
yerthelefs,    be  fome  of  the  moll  truly  con- 

fcientious, 

<=  Letter,  p,  lo,  ii. 
^  For  fo  much  of  the  above  fentence  as  is  marked 
with  commas,  and  which  was  added  while  the  fheets 
of  the  iirfl:  edition  of  this  eflay  were  printing  ofr,  the 
author  Is  indebted  to  the  hint  given  by  Dr.  Kippis, 
p-8i,    iftedit. 
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fcientious,     and     greatly    virtuous     men    in 
the  kingdom  -,    and    it    can    never    be    fit, 
that    the   peace   of  perfons   of  this   charac* 
ter,  fhould  lie  at  the  mercy  of  bigotry,    ha- 
tred,   or    perhaps    of    ftill    meaner    princi- 
ples.     Let    the    prefent    days    be    ever    fo 
mild  and  gentle,  yet,    if,    in  the  rotation  of 
human  events,  it  is  fuppofable  that  the  diflent- 
ers  may  become  the  eftablilhed  church  j "  it 
is  furely  equally  pofTible,  and  much  lefs  im- 
probable,   that,    in  the-  courfe   of   the   fame 
rotation^  events  may  happen  in  fome  diflant 
times,    which  may  raife  the  fpirit  of  perfe- 
cution  again  among  us,    and  bring  on  a  re- 
petition  of  the  fe verities    and    fufferings    of 
the  former  days.     And   though  the   prefent        I 
diffenters    may    be   ever   fo   eafy    for    them- 
felves ;  yet,   as  the  friends  of  mankind,    and 
thofe   who   confine   not   their   views    to    the 
prefent  generation,   but  look  forward  to  the 
pofTible  cale  of  poilerity-,    they  think  them-        ' 
felves  juftified  in  their  endeavours  to  enlarge 
the  legal  bounds  of  Toleration,  and  promote 
a  near«r  advanceintnt  of  them  to  the  extent 
of   that  juft   and   reafonablc'  liberty,    ^vhich,         ■ 
at  prefent,  prevails,  with  general  approbation,        | 
in  pradlice.     And   if  it  is  allowed   to  be  fit 
to    prevail    in    pra(5tice,    what    good     reafon 
can   be  given,    for  which  it  Ihould  not  alfo 
prevail  in  the  language  of  law  ? 

P  2  The 

=  Letter,  p.  27. 
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The  matter  indeed  is  reduced  to  this  (hort 
and  plain   iffue.     Either  the  juft  principles 
of  Toleration  muft  be  facrificed  ;  or  the  laws^ 
from  which  the  dilTenters  defire  to  be  fhel- 
rered,    muft  be   allowed  to   be  indefenfible» 
The  truth  of  the  one,  and  the  juftice  of  the 
other,  cannot  ftand  together.    If  one  of  thefe 
oppofites   muft   be  parted  with,    it  is    eafy 
to   fee  which   is   the   better,   more  chriftian 
choice.     And  could  the  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet imagine,  that  it  would  ever  rife  to  the 
notice  of  thofe  in  fuperior  rank ;    he  would 
beg  leave,    with  all  the  deference  which  be- 
comes him,  to  fubmit  it  to  their  ferious  con- 
fideration,  whether,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
fcience   with    them    not    haftily    to    admit 
requefts    for   the   extenfion    of   religious  li- 
berty •,  it  ought  not  alfo  to  be  matter  of  con- 
fcience    not  caufelefsly  to  rejed    them.     In 
the  nervous  language   of  a  late  prelate,    of 
diftinguilbed  eminence,    "  if  it  is  not.  very 
"^  right  to  punifh  men  for  their   opinions ; 
"  there    is    no    medium ;    it   muft    be  very 
"  wrong,  "  ^     The  ftatutes,  which  authorize 
fuch  a  pradlice,  muft  be  fubje6t  to  the  fame- 
alternative.     If  they  are  not  very  just,  they 
muft  be  veiy  unjust.     And  if  this  be  their 
only  true  denomination,  k  can  fcarcely  bear 
a  doubt,  what  ought  to  be  determined  con- 
cerning 

^  Drfficulties  and   difcouragements  which    attend  the 
ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  p.  25.  9th  edit- 
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cerning  them.  Certainly  it  can  never  be 
unworthy  of  the  equity,  clemency  and  wif- 
dom  of  government,  to  fhut  the  door  which 
is  ftill  left  open  for  their  being  made  in- 
ilruments  of  oppreflion ;  and  entirely  take 
away  the  power,  which  they  always  give, 
and  the  temptations,  which  they  may  some 
TIME  OFFER,  to  perfons  of  bad  difpofitions, 
to  injure  men  of  integrity,  virtue  and  piety. 

Whether  fuch  an  happy  alteration,  with 
refpeft  to  thefe  laws,  will  be  the  confequence 
of  the  farther  attempt,  which  the  diffenters  arc 
now  making  to  obtain  it  -,  they  muft  leave  to 
the  wifdom  of  the  great  council  of  the  king- 
dom, (to  whom  their  defires  are  again,  with 
all  deference,  fubmitted)  to  determine.  And, 
if  the  diffenters  humbly  apprehend,  that  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  the  repetition  of  their  re- 
queft  -,  what  is  there  culpable  in  this  apprehen- 
iiOn  ?  So  far  as  the  fenfe  of  the  legiflature  was 
concerned,  the  queftion  was  left  undecided  ; 
apd,  upon  all  the  principles  of  reafon  and 
equity,  there  was  ample  room  left  for  them 
to  apply  for  a  rehearing  of  their  caufe.  The 
honourable  houfe  of  Commons  allowed  the 
jufticc  of  their  requeftj  and  bore  teftimony 
to  it  in  a  manner,  which  will  remain  an  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  it,  as  long  as  the  me- 
mory of  the  tranfa<5lions  of  parliament  fliall 
endure.  Nor  can  it,  they  apprehend,  be 
(deemed  an  inftancc  of  the  leaft  want  of  that 

regard 
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regard,  which  they  always  defire  to  retain 
for  that  illuftrious  aflembly,  in  which  their 
petition  was  not  viewed  in  the  fame  advan- 
tageous light;  that  the  diffenters,  a  fecond 
time,  prefume  to  fubmit  their  requeft  to  the 
noble  perlbns,  who  before  rejeded  it,  with 
full  reliance  on  their  willingneis  again  to 
honour  it  with  their  impartial,  deliberate 
attention.  Among  fuch  as,  inftead  of  bring- 
ing law  to  reafon,  bring  reafon  to  law,  and 
haitily  conclude,  that  whatever  is  done  legally, 
is  done  juftly ;  the  diflenters  are  fenfible  they 
may  have  many  prejudices  raifed  againft  them. 
But  this  age  and  kingdom  abound  with  per- 
fons,  who  are  placed  far  above  the  reach  of 
all  fuch  impreflions  -,  "  who  are  men  of  re- 
"  fined  and  exalted  underftandings,  who  have 
"  a  large  compafs  of  thought,  and  have 
"  looked  into  the  principles  of  things.  Thefe 
"  know,  that  written  laws  are  but  dedudi- 
"  ons  from  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  prior 
*'  to  all  human  inftitutions  ;  that  thefe  fome- 
"  times  deviate  from  that  unwritten  law ; 
"  and,  when  they  do,  are  of  no  real,  intrin- 
*'  fick  authority.  They  know,  that  a  thing 
*'  is  not  juft  and  reafonable,  becaufe  it  is 
•'  enaded ;  but,  in  good  governments,  is 
"  enaded  becaufe  it  is  juft  and  reafonable."  ^ 
And   it  is   with   great    fatisfadion    that   the 

dif. 

*"  DiiKCuIues    and    difcoaragements,    &c.    p.   25. 
cth  edir. 
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dilTenter's  refled,  that  it  is  before  perfons  of 
this  clafs  that  the  caufe,  which  they  have 
fo  much  at  heart,  is  to  be  reviewed. 
With  men  of  this  truly  elevated  fpirit,  they 
may  juftly  hope  they  (hall  obtain  a  candid 
audience ;  and  they  cannot  but  be  confirmed 
in  the  hope,  when  they  turn  their  thoughts 
to  that  truly  refpeftable  band  of  worthies, 
who  have,  already,  in  this  queflion,  rifen  up 
and  avowed  their  caufe  :  perfons,  great  in 
their  rank,  and  by  the  trufts  repofed  in 
them ;  great  in  their  abilities,  and  the  re- 
putation, with  which  they  have  filled  tip 
high  and  important  ftations :  but  great  above 
all  in  this,  that,  though  connefbed  by  no  ties 
of  party,  nor  united  by  any  views  of  inte- 
reft  •,  yet,  when  the  venerable  form  of  trutli 
appears  before  them,  they  with  one  accord 
refort  to  her,  and  range  themfelves  under  her 
banners.  Many  fuch,  the  diffenters  are  fatis- 
fied,  there  are  alfo  among  thofe,  who  were 
not  inclinable,  when  this  afi^air  was  firft  pro- 
pofed,  to  favpur  their  caufe  :  nor  can  they 
relinquifh  the  hopes,  which  they  entertained, 
that,  when  once  thofe  fears  were  fubfided, 
and  thofe  mifapprehenfions  removed,  which 
prevented  the  real  ftate  of  their  cafe  from 
being  feen  in  its  true  light ;  they  fhould 
have  the  pleafure  and  honour  of  numbering 
thefe  truly  refpedtable  perfons  among  their 
friends  alfo.     But,  however  thefe  hopes  may 

be 
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be  anfwered,  or  dirappointed  5  there  is  one 
fatisfadion,  which  they  will  always  enjoy  ; 
that  the  views,  by  which  they  are  anima- 
ted, are  JRich  as,  inftead  of  deferving  tQ 
be  condemned,  are  worthy  to  be  applaud- 
ed. It  is  not  the  irjtereft  of  a  party  j 
but  of  chriftian  liberty,  truth,  and  cha- 
rity, which  they  are  labouring  to  ferve ; 
and,  however  fome  perfons  may  attempt  to 
fet  thefe  interefts  at  variance,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than,  that  they  will  all  be  found  ul- 
timately to  coincide  with  jea^h  other ;  and 
that  the  greater  regard  is  paid  to  each,  ia 
its  feafon,  the  fwifter  advances  will  be  made, 
to  that  defirable  iflue,  which  is  the  hope, 
and  wifh  of  the  diflenters,  (and  in  which 
every  good  heart  will  concur  with  them,  ) 

that  BROTHERLY   LOVE  MAY  CONTINUE  i     that 

all  thofe  remains  of  jealoufy,  which  have  of- 
ten defeated  noble  deligns,  for  promoting  the 
caufe  of  truth  and  peace,  may  be  more  com- 
pletely taken  away  ;  that  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  genuine  chriftianity  may  temper  all 
inferior  views  -,  and  that  all  may  increafe  in 
their    defire,    with    one    heart    and    one 

MOUTH,  TO  GLORIFY  GoD,  EVEN  THE  FA- 
THER OF   OUR  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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N  the  courfe  of  writing  the  foregoing 
Treatife,  feveral  points  occurred  to  the 
Author  befides  thofe  confidered  in  it/^fech, 
though  they  appeared  to  him  not  unworthy 
of  attention,  he  did  not  then  choofe  to  en- 
large. Farther  thoughts  upon  the  fubjed 
having  led  him  to  alter  his  judgment,  in  | 
this  refped:,  the  fubftance  of  his  refledlions. 
Upon  thcfe  and  fome  other  Heads  is  added 
ih  this  and  the  following  pages. 

Note    I. 

Page  17.  line  24.    "  There  is  no  difficulty 
"  in  difcerning,    that  while  I  am  fpeaking         | 
"  in  this  manner,  &c." 

As  it  has  been  apprehended,  by  a  judicious  friend, 
that  what  is  faid  in  this  paragraph,  though  it  is 
allowed  to  be  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  the  objcAion 
propofed  in  it,  will  fcarcely  be  feen  to  be  fo,  by 
fome   perfons,    without  farther  explication  ;    it    may  . 

not   be    amifs  to  ftate  the  whole  affair  a  little  more  I 

dillindlly ;  that  the  millake  of  the  objedion,  and 
the  force  of  the  reply  to  it,  rr.ay  be  the  mere  eafi- 
!y  underllood. 

Q  Thr 
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The  objedllon,  in  fliort,  is  this;  jhat  if  the  ma- 
giftrate  has  no  right  to  lay  reftraints  upon   confci- 
cnce,  as  fuch,  wherever  a  plea  of  confcience  inter- 
venes, his  authority  is  at  an  end  :  that,  as  he  can  be 
no  judge  of  men's  hearts,  whether  this  plea  be  real, 
or  pretended,  the  efFedl  which  it  will  have  upon  his 
jurifdiaion,  will  be  the  fame  :    and  that  the  greateft 
crimes,    by  being  fheltered  under  this  excufe,    may 
be    committed   with    impunity.     The    inflances,    in 
which  this  inconvenience  may  be  fuppofed   to   arife 
from  liberty  of  confcience,  may,   I  prefume,   be  ge- 
nerally r^uced    to  one    of  thefe  cafes.     The   cafe 
of  perfons,  who  think  themfelves  bound  to  ufe  force 
for  the  propagation  of  what   they   apprehend  to   be 
truth.  —  The   cafe   of   thofe,    whofe   principles    lead 
them  to  judge,    what  are  commonly  thought    vices 
hurtful   to  fociety,    to  be  innocent,    and  what  may 
be  indulged  without  fcruple.  —  Or,    laftly,    the  cafe 
of  thofe,  who  are  fo  unhappily  mifled  as  to  incor- 
porate things   hurtful   to  fociety   into  their  religion, 
and  account  it  their  duty   to   praflife   them.     Thefe 
cafes  will,    in  fome  circumftances,    perhaps,  run  one 
into    another;    but   it   is    proper   to    mention    them 
diftindlly :    and  a  few  words,  it  is  hoped,   will  make 
it  appear,    that  the  principles,  here  eftablifhed,  nei- 
ther lead  to  thefe  evils,    nor  take  away  the  power 
of  the  magiftrate  to  reftrain  them. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  cafes;  that  allowing  every 
man  a  right  to  think  for  himfelf  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion can  never  authorize  perfons  to  offer  violence 
to  others,  for  differing  from  them  in  religion,  is  felf 
evident ;  for  to  affirm  that  it  would  authorize  them  in 
this,  is  the  fame  abfurdity  as  faying,  that  to  affert  a 
right  is  givirg  power  to  take  away  that  right.  That 
any  man  fhould  ever  attempt  to  ufe  compulfion  in 
religion  upon  the  principle  of  every  man's  having  a 
right  to  think  for  himfelf,  is,  at  leafr,  a  moral  im- 
poffibility,  if  it  is  not  a  natural  one.     For  to  allow 

that 
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that  every  man  has  a  right  to  jadge  for  himfelf,  in 
matters  of  confcience,  is  allowing,  almoft  in  exprefs 
terms,  that  confcience  is  not  to  be  forced ;  and  that 
a  man  fhould  ever  lay  this  down  as  the  foundation, 
upon  which  he  attempts  to  force  confcience,  is  in- 
conceivable. In  order  to  juftify  himfelf  in  fuch  a 
condufl,  he  muft  go  upon  a  diredlly  oppofite  prin- 
ciple; and  maintain  that  all  men  have  not  a  right 
to  judge  for  themfelves,  but  that  fome  others  have 
a  right  to  judge  for  them.  If  any  doubt  then  can 
remain  upon  this  head,  it  muft  be  this ;  why  a  per- 
fon  who  thinks  himfelf  authorized  to  impofe  his 
fentiments  on  others,  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  a^ 
according  to  his  judgment,  as  well  as  others  be 
fufFered  to  «<ff  according  to  theirs?  But  the  anrwer 
is  obvious,  and  arifes  almoft  inftantaneoufly  out  of 
the  premlfes  here  mentioned :  viz.  becaufe  his  fol- 
lowing his  judgment,  in  this  cafe,  is  deftruftive  of 
all  the  right,  which  others  have  to  follow  their 
judgments ;  becaufe  the  liberty,  which  he  takes,  is 
breaking  in  upon  that  liberty,  which  ought  to  be 
preferved  in  the  fame  extent  to  all ;  and  becaufe  no 
imaginary  right,  which  he  may  arrogate  to  himfelf 
of  obliging  others  to  be  direfled  by  his  judgment, 
can  annul  the  real  rights  of  others  to  be  guided  by 
their  own.  Every  attack,  which  he  makes  upon  their 
perfon,  liberty  or  eftate,  for  this  purpofe,  is  an  in- 
jury, which  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  civil 
power  ;  and  which  the  magiftrate  is  not  only  allowed, 
but  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  obliged  to  reftrain  :  for 
conniving  at  thefe  a6ls  of  injuftice  in  fome,  would 
be  a  breach  of  his  truft  in  behalf  of  others.  In- 
deed to  imagine  that  becaufe  men  have  a  right  to 
be  protected  in  adling  for  themfelves  in  religion, 
while  they  offer  no  injury  to  their  fellow  fubjeds, 
therefore  they  muft  have  a  right  to  be  protcflcd, 
when  they  do  offer  injuries  to  them  ;  is  as  idle  as 
to  fuppofc,  that  becaufe  pcrfons  have  a  right  to  he 
r^    7.  fafe 
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fafe  in  pafiing  peaceably  and  incfFenfively  along  the 
publick  road,  they  have  aifo  a  right  to  be  unmo- 
lefted,  when  they  infult,  and  plunder  all  wlio  fall 
in  their  way. 

The  fame  reafoning,  only  a  little  varied  in  the 
application  of  it,  will  entirely  remove  this  objedion 
alfo  in  the  fecpnd  cafe.  Fraud,  robbery,  perjury, 
and  other  crimes  of  the  like  nature,  are  direftiy 
repugnant  to  all  the  effential  and  acquired  rights 
of  men»  Immoralities  of  other  kinds,  are  afts  of 
injaftice  to  individuals,  and  fubverfive  of  the  welfare 
of  the  publick.  When  inftances  of  them  occur.,  there- 
fore, the  magiftrate  has  again  a  right  to  interpofe; 
and,  upon  the  very  fame  principles,  to  correft  them : 
nor  can  this  right  be  controuled  by  any  pleas  of 
confcience,  whether  real  or  fiftitious,  which  may  be 
advanced  in  excufe  for  them.  The  nature  and  con- 
fequences  of  the  injury  are  what  properly  comes 
under  his  infpeftion  ;  and  not  the  inward  fentiment. 
The  violations  of  the  rights  of  fociety  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it,  are  the  evils,  againft  which  he  is  to  guard  j 
and,  wherever  thefe  are  to  be  found,  he  has  a  proper 
and  direcl  authority  to  check  them  by  fuch  penalties, 
as  their  malignity,  and  the  circumlUnces  attending 
them,  require. 

To  enter  into  a  particular  confideration  of  the 
third  cafe,  after  what  has  been  faid,  would  be  tedi- 
ous. Every  intelligent  reader  will  carry  on  to  it, 
the  obfervatlons,  which  have  been  already  made ; 
and  the  folution  of  it  will  be  the  fame.  Religion 
muft  be  the  refult  of  convidion  ;  and  every  man 
muft,  therefore,  have  a  right,  and  is  under  an  obli- 
gation, in  proportion  to  his  abilities,  to  judge  for 
himfelf  in  the  choice  of  it.  But  if  his  judgment 
fhould  unhappily  lead  him  to  make  any  thing  a  part 
of  his  religion,  which  is  injurious  to  others,  and 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  fociety  ;  he  {o 
far  ftill  falls  under  the  animadverfion  of  the  magi- 

ftratc. 
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ftrate*  But  then,  it  muft  always  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  not  becaufe  the  magillrate  has  an  authority 
to  diftate  to  confcience,  that  he  is  thus  warranted 
to  interpofc ;  but  becaufe  the  ri^jhts  of  others,  whom 
he  is  equally  called  to  defend,  are  infringed  ;  and 
the  fafety  of  the  civil  fociety,  over  which  he  is  to 
watch,  is  ftruck  at.  He  a£^s  not  as  the  didator 
to  his  fubiefts  in  fpirituals,  but  as  the  guardian  of 
their  temporalities,  and  the  impartial  proteftor  of 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  By  attending  to 
this  obvious  diflinftion,  the  rights  of  confcience  and 
the  real  rights  of  government  will  both  be  preferved ; 
and  the  pernicious  extremes  of  calling  either  in  quef- 
tion  will  be  avoided.  Religious  liberty  will  be  kept 
from  running  into  licentioufnefs ;  civil  authority  be 
preferved  from  degenerating  into  tyranny  ;  and  the 
«onclufion,  which  has  been  already  drawn  from  the 
whole,  may  be  fafely  admitted ;  that  as  no  man 
can  derive  from  his  right  to  follow  his  own  con- 
viftion  in  religion  an  authority  to  infringe  the  rights 
of  others  ;  fo,  while  he  keeps  clear  of  this,  it  "  muft 
"  always  remain  entire  to  him  ;  nor,  while  princi- 
"  pies  of  the  moft  reafonable  liberty  are  allowed  to 
"  fubfift  in  their  due  extent,  can  any  attempt  be 
•*  confidently  made  to  take  it  from  him."  f 

•|-  Page  17,  of  this  EHiy. 

Note  II. 
P.  sy.  1.  26.     "  What,   but  to  join  in 
"  placing  it  on  a  more  enlarged  bafis,  and 
"  procuring  for  thofe  who  requeft  it,  &c.'* 

So  much  has  been  alr^'ady  faid,  in  this  pamphlet, 
to  cllablifli  this  title  of  good  fubjeils  to  religious 
liberty,  that  it  is  prefumed,  in  what  follows,  it 
may  be  confidered  as  a  principle,  from  which  the 
difTenters  may  fairly  reafon,  as  often  as  occafions  for 

having 
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having  recourfc  to  it  may  ofFet  themfelves.  It  may  be 
proper,  however,  to  obferve  here,  that  the  very  ad 
of  Toleration,  the  imperfeftion  of  which  has  been 
the  fubjeft  of  fome  of  the  foregoing  pages,  carries 
in  it  a  legal  acknowledgment  of  the  right  under 
confideratioa.  A  writer  of  diftinguifhed  abilities,  in 
what  has  been  commonly  called  the  Bangorian  con- 
troverfy,  afferts  indeed,  as  I  find  him  quoted  by 
Bilhop  Hoadlyt  "  That  the  legiflature  knows  no  reli- 
*'  gious  rights,  but  what  are  contained  in  the  ella- 
*»  blifliment  of  the  church  of  England."  What  ufe 
was  intended  to  be  made  of  this  aflertion  in  that 
part  of  the  controverfy,  which  gave  occafion  for 
them,  it  is  not  to  our  prefent  purpofe  to  enquire  : 
and  that,  before  the  Revolution,  the  Legiflature  knew 
of  no  religious  rights,  but  fuch  as  this  writer  men- 
tions, is  very  willingly  admitted.  It  was  the  very 
grievance,  of  which  the  nonconformifts,  in  the 
xeigns  preceding  that  important  event,  complained; 
that  liberty  of  confcience,  as  far  as  law  could  de^ 
prive  them  of  it,  was  entirely  taken  from  them. 
But,  at  the  time  when  the  writer  referred  to  ad- 
vanced this  affertion,  it  had  been  long  contradifted 
by  the  voice  of  law.  The  parliament,  which  pafled 
the  z(X  of  Toleration,  plainly  fuppofed  thefe  rights 
as  the  foundation,  upon  which  they  refted  the  fitnefs 
of  that  law ;  and  herein  all  the  fincere  approvers  of 
it  muft  concur  with  them.  For  as  the  excellent 
author,  from  whom  I  take  this  account  of  the 
affertions  of  his  celebrated  antagonift,  juftly  argues  ;  * 
**  This  either  was  the  right  of  the  diflenters,  or  it 
"  was  not.  If  it  was  not,  then  the  legiflature 
"  granted  them  what  they  had  no  right  to,  and 
"  aded  a  piece  of  injuflice  to  the  eftablilhed  church. 

**  But  if  it  was  their  right, then  here  is  a  right, 

"  and  this  a  religious  right,  reftored   by  the  means 
**  of  the  Revolution,  diftinft  from  all  thofe  religions 

**  rights, 
•  Bp.  Hosdyi  common  riglit?  of  fj^jedls.     P,  24.3. 
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••  tights,  which  are  implied  in  the  eftablifhment  of 
'*  the  church  of  England.  The  Icgiflature  granted 
"  this  as  a  right,  and  a  religions  right:  and  there* 
"  fore,  it  is  a  groundlefs  imputation  upon  it  to  fay, 
**  that  the  legiflature  knows  no  religious  rights,  but 
"  what  are  contained  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
"  church,  when  it  is  fo  evident  that  the  legifla- 
"  ture  KNOWS  the  right  of  Toleration,  upon  which 
**  the  exprefs  law  for  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be 
"  founded,  unlefs  you  will  fuppofe  them  to  have 
**  done  wrong  to  the  eftablifhment  by  it."  —  The 
force  of  this  reafoning,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  al- 
lowed :  and  it  is  an  obvious  remark,  that  if  rights  of 
any  kind,  and  religious  rights  in  particular,  are 
juftly  fuppofed  in  law  as  the  ground  of  it,  there 
jnuft  be  a  degree,  in  which  they  fubfift  independently 
of  law.  And  if  this  be  granted,  it  will  furely  be 
admitted  with  it,  that  in  whatever  degree,  reafon 
and  the  found  principles  of  political  focieties  fhew 
them  to  fubfift,  it  is  fit  that  law  fhould  allow  them 
to  fubfift  alfo. 

But  had  it  ftill  been  fadl,  that  the  legiflature  knows 
no  religious  rights  but  what  are  contained  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  church  of  England  ;  what  would 
it  have  proved  ?  Nothing  but  the  palpable  injufticc 
of  thofe  laws,  which  refufed  to  admit  fuch  rights. 
During  the  time,  in  which  this  was  really  the  lan- 
guage of  the  laws,  the  diffentcrs  juftly  thought 
themfelves  kept  in  a  ftate  of  heavy  bondage 
and  oppreffion  ;  and  herein  the  wifer  and  better 
part  of  the  nation  concurred  with  them.  There 
were,  even  then,  great  numbers,  who  faw  (though 
ftill,  it  muft  be  owned,  but  impeffe(flly)  that  there 
were  religious  rights  inherent  in  men,  of  which  no 
human  power  could  juftly  attempt  to  deprive  them. 
From  a  fenfe  of  this  they  more  tha^  cnce  nobly 
ftruggled  to  refcue  their  brethren  from  the  flavery 
which  was  entailed  upon   them  ;  and  had  at  length 

the 
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the  pleafore  to  fee  this  deliverance  take  place.  But 
had  the  diflenters  never  obtained  fuch  a  recognition 
of  their  religious  rights;  would  their  rights  have 
been  lefs  real  I  Or  the  efFefts  of  thofe,  who  laboured 
to  reftore  the  exercife  of  them,  lefs  laudable  ?  "  To 
"  take  our  notions  of  religious  rights  from  human 
"  laws,  or  of  what  Almighty  God  has  vefted  man- 
*•  kind  with,  from  the  declarations  and  decifions  of 
"  his  fallible  creatures,"*  {that  1  may  again  borrow 
the  words  of  that  able  and  confiftent  defender  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  whom  I  have  before  quoted,)  to 
do  this,  I  fay,  is  following  an  erroneous  rule  of  judg- 
ment. **  Suppofing,  as  he  proceeds,  f  the  legifliture 
"  in  Spain  to  know  no  religious  rights,  but  what  are 
"  contained  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  popifli  church 
"  there:  will  it  follow,  that  oppreffed  and  injured 
«*  proteflants  there,  have  no  fuch  rights?  Suppofing 
•*  the  legiflature  in  Scotland,  before  the  union,  knew 
'*  nothing  of  any  religious  rights,  but  what  are 
"  contained  in  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Kirk  of 
"  Scotland ;  or  that  the  prefent  legiflature  of  Great- 
••  Britain,  knows  nothing  of  any  other  religions 
•*  rights,  in  that  kingdom  :  does  it  follow,  that 
"  therefore,  epifcopal  men,  being  good  fubjeds,  have 
"  no  religious  rights  there  ?  I  prefume  not***  The 
application  is  obvious. 

•  Common  rights  of  fubjefts.     p.  243.  f  p.  244, 

Note    III. 

P.  64.  L  2.  "  Is  it  a  confequence, 
"  that  becaufe  that  parliament,  went  only 
"  thus  far,  fucceeding  ones  muft  go  no 
«  further  ? " 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that,  if  this  way  of  reafoning 
were  juft  againft  an  enlargement  of  legal  Tolerarion, 
BOW,    it  would  have  been  equally  juft  immediately 

after 
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aft*r  tKe  Revolution,    agalnft  any  aft  of  Toleration 
at  all ;    fince  that  was  more  than  had  been,  till  that 
time,  g^'ailtqd  by  law.     It  would,    I  think,    be  very 
unjuftihable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  author,  whofe  rea- 
foning  is  here  confidercd,    entertains  any  diflike   to 
the  Toleration  as  it  now  Hands.     But  it   may   fure- 
ly  be  worthy  of  his  confideration,  whether  his  man- 
ner of  arguing,    in  this  part  of  his  letter,    is  not, 
in  its  juft  confequences,  unfavourable  to  it.     The  dif- 
fenters  have  been  often  condemned  for  feparating  from 
the  eilablifhment    on  account  of  ceremonies,    forms, 
matters  of  difcipline,    and  comparatively  indifferent 
things.     This  feems,  at  leaft,   to  be  fomething  of  a 
conccffion,  that  if  their  diffent  was  founded  on  points 
of  doftrine,   it  would  be  more  defcnfible  ;    and  yet 
row  that  they  defire  to  be  exempted  from  an  obli- 
gation   to  fubfcribe  to   the  dodrinal    articles   of  the 
church,    they    are   told,    that   this   is  an    indulgence 
never  intended  for  them  by  the  aft  of  Toleration  ;  * 
that   it  was  what  their  predecefibrs   never  defired,  f 
and    from    hence   it  is   infinuated,    that   the    liberty 
which  is  alked,  is  too  extenfive  to  be  allowed.     But, 
notwithftanding    the   diflinftion  made   between  thefe 
two  cafes,    the  right  of  diftering   from   the  national 
efiablifhment    in    religious   doftrines,    and   the   right 
of   differing  from  it    in  rites  and  ceremonies.    Hand 
or  fall  together.     If  the  civil  magiltrate  has  an  au- 
thority   to    command    his    fubje^ls    what     doftrines 
they   fhall   make   a    part   of   their   religion  ;    he   has 
the  fame  right  to  command    what   lites,   and   modes 
of  worftiip   they  ftall   admit  into  it  alfo.     If  he  has 
no  authority  to  oblige   them  to  receive  thofe  modes 
of  worfliip,    which  he  efpoufes,    he  can  have  no  au- 
thority,   to  oblige   them   to  receive  thofe   arricles   of 
faith,  which   he  embraces.     They  have   the   fame  li- 
berty, and  are  under  the  fam*  obligation  to  erquire^ 
and  adhere  to  the  direftion  of  their  ccnfcicnces,  witli 
R  refpeft 

•  Lev.cr  to  the  diflcr.ting  mi;:ifter?,  p.  6.  f  IbiJ.  p.  !?. 
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refpedl  to  one  as  well  as  the  other  ;  and  their  dH- 
f(futing  from  his  judgment,  in  either  cafe,  can  never 
be  juitly  confidered  as  an  offence  againft  his  real 
autiiority  ;  nor,  while  they  difcharge  the  duties  of 
good  fubjefts,    can  it  be   any  warrant  for  ihutting 

them  out  of  his  proteftion. 

-      .     •  *  ...•..::     IS 

Note    IV. 

P.  65.  1.  18.  "  It  is  no  juftification  of 
"  this  oppreflion,  to  dignify  the  principles 
*'  thus  enforced  by  penalties,  with  the 
"  founding  titles  of  dodtrines,  which  have 
*'  been  acknowledged  by  the  chriftian  church 
"  in  general,  and  the  fuppofed  fundamen- 
"  tals  of  chriftianity."        ,    ,        •,/... 

How  far  this  gentleman  extends  his  notion  of  the 
unfitnefs  of  a  Toleration  of  diffent,  in  points  of 
doflrine,'  from  the  eftablifhment,  it  might  be  run- 
ring  a  rifle  of  mifapprehending  his  meaning  to  af- 
firm. There  is  fomething  fo  general,  and  indeter- 
minate in  his  exprcffions,  whenever  he  touches  upon 
this  fubjeft,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fee,  precifely, 
what  his  idea  is  of  it.  If  he  thinks,  however,  that 
merely  departing  from  cftablilhed  articles,  is,  in  any 
cafe,  a  reafon  for  with-holding  a  Toleration  ;  he 
will  have  no  reafon,  Airely,  to  complain  of  being 
injured  by  a  fuppofition,  that  he  is  of  this  opinion, 
in  the  cafe  of  a  departure  from,  what  he  callj, 
fundamentals.  *  But  to  make  a  mere  difference  from 
the  religion  eflablifhed  by  the  magiflrate,  even  in 
fundamentals,  a  reafon  for  the  refufal  of  a  Tole- 
ration, is  flill  treating  Toleration,  not  as  the  right 
of  the  good  citizen,  but  a  priviledge  of  which  he 
may  be  deprived  for  no  ofl'ence  againft  the  com- 
munity 
•  Letter,  p.  S,  9. 
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munlty,  to  which  he  belongs,  but  merely  on  account 
of  nonconformity  to  the  ecclefiailical  edablifhrnent 
of  it :  and  thus  we  are  infenilbly  brought  back  to 
the  miflaken  apprehenfion  of  a  right  in  the  ma- 
giftrate  to  oblige  his  fubjefts  to  regulate  their  ref; 
Hgious  profeflion  by  his  own.  For,  if  he  has, 
no  authority  to  require  their  fubraiffion  to  his 
fentiments  in  religion  in  genera],  he  can  have 
none  to  require  it  in  fundamentals;  and,  if  he 
has  no  right  to  demand  it,  to  fay  he  has  a  right 
to  inflidl  punifhment  for  the  refufal  of  it,  is  an 
abfurdity.  And  though  limiting  this  power  in  the 
magiftrate  to  the  cafe  of  furjdamentals,  may  feem, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  reftrain  the  excrcife  of  it ; 
yet,  when  the  limitation  is  fcarched  to  the  bottom, 
it  will  appear  to  amount  to  very  little,  if  to  any  thing 
at  all.  For,  as  it  is  left  to  the  magiftrate  to  de- 
termine what  are  fundamentals,  it  will  always  be 
in  his  power  to  adjuft  and  enlarge  the  lift  of  them,- 
as  he  judges  it  neceflary.  Conformity  to  the  whole 
fyftem  of  his  religious  opinions  may  be  made  the 
conditions,  upon  which  the  peace  and  fafety  of  his  fub- 
je£ls  are  to  depend  ;  and  want  of  light,  and  bigotry, 
may  lead  him  into  all  the  excefles  of  perfecution, 
which  can  arife  from  the  moft  arbitrary  and  defpotick 
exercife  of  power.  It  is,  in  reality,  little  more  than 
a  limitation  in  name  ;  which,  in  effeft,  aflerts  the 
very  thing  in  more  plaufible  language,  which  it 
is  not  thought  expedient  to  maintain  in  plainer 
terms;  and  will,  by  degrees,  take  away  all  liberty 
of  diflenting  from  the  eftabliftjed  church. 

But,  indeed,  the  more  I  reded  on  this  fubjecV, 
the  more  I  am  inclinable  to  think,  that  the  gentle- 
men, who  argue  in  this  manner,  infenfibly  con- 
found fundamentals  in  the  church,  with  effentials, 
or  fundamentals  in  the  ftate,  (if  the  exprefTion  will  be 
allowed,)  and  imagine  that  what  is  to  be  compre- 
hended under  this  title  in  the  one,  muft,  of  courfe, 
R  2  '^- 
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be  fo  In  the  other.  Did  not  fomething  of  this 
kind  mingle  itfelf  with  their  reafdriings,  it  feems 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  perfons  of  fuch  unquef- 
tionable  good  fenfe,  ftiould  adjuft  the  limits  of 
Toleration  by  a  ftandard  fo  foreign  to  the  real 
principles  of  it.  And  I  have  thb  pleafure  of 
finding  ■  this  conjefture  confirmed  by  a  viery  able 
writer,  by  whofc  favourable  mention  of  this  pam- 
phlet, the  author  of  it  thinks  himfelf  greatly  ho- 
noured, and  fome  of  whofe  words,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  the  reader- will  not  be  difplcafed  to  fee.  The 
writer,  to  whom  I  refer,  is  the  prefent  Dean  of^ 
Gloucefter,  who  obferves,  in  his  letters  to  Dr.  Kip- 
pis,  *  (which  fell  into  my  hands  while  this  note 
was  in  writing,)  that  it  was  •*  H.  pernicious  maxim, 
♦'  univerfally  embraced  by  every  proteftant  ftate,  at 
"  firll,  that  all  the  members  of  the  fame  ftate 
'*  ought,    en  that   -very  account ^    to  become  members 

•*  of  the  fame  church." "  They  confidered  non- 

*'  conformity  to  the  external  mode  of  publick  wor- 
**  ftiip,  and  non  conformity  to  the  civil  laws  of  a 
^*  country,  as  one  and  the  fame  thing  ;  and,  there- 
♦'  fore,  they  punifhed  both  adlions  on  the  fame 
"  principle.  "  The  gentlemen,  who  are  here  con- 
cerned, do  net  profefs  to  carry  this  matter  fo  far. 
They  are  for  tolerating  a  diffent,  but  not  in  funda- 
mentals. But  why  not  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in  non- 
fundamentals,  excepting  it  be  that,  what  is  funda- 
mental in  the  religious  eftablifliment  of  a  nation, 
is  fo  likewife  to  the  political  fafety  of  it;  and  that 
whoever  departs  from  the  one,  becomes  an  adver- 
fary  to  the  other  ?  But,  if  this  be  their  meaning, 
it  is  taking  that  for  granted,  which  has  never  yet 
been  proved  ;  nay,  which  may  be  eafily  difproved. 
Since  nothing  is  cafier  to  conceive  than,  that  per- 
fons   who   differ   from    the   articles    of    the    national 

church 
♦  Page  6i,  67.. 
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church,  in  feveral  points,  thought  fundamental  by 
that  church,  may  be,  neverthelefs,  unfeignedly  zca- 
Jous  for  piety,  juftice,  and  all  thofe  praflical  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  can  be 
at  all  roncerned.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  more 
certain,  in  faft,  than  that  numbers,  who  have  thus 
differed  from  the  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  opinions, 
have  been  eminent  for  their  fidelity  to  the  govern- 
ment, love  of  their  country,  and  all  thofe  moral 
and  political  virtues,  which  are  the  props  of  civil 
fociety.  Upon  the  whole,  not  acquiefcing  even  in 
articles,  which  may  be  deemed  fundamental  in  reli- 
gion by  the  formers  of  an  ecclefiaftical  eftablilhment, 
may  be  confiftent  with  all  the  duty  which  can  be 
expedted  from  the  beft  of  fubjedts ;  and  therefore 
can  never  be  a  juft  reafon  for  cutting  perfons  oft'  from 
the  religious  rights  of  good  fubjcdls.  Where  no 
civil  duty  is  violated,  no  penalty,  on  a  civil  account, 
can  juilly  take  place.  Jt  can  be  inflided  only  on 
an  account  ftriftly  ecclefialHcal,  and,  therefore,  rauft 
be,  ftridly  and  properly,   perfecution. 

Note     V. 

P.  'J'].  After  the  conclufion  of  the  note, 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  add  as  fol- 
lows. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  publick  papers,*  to  whom 
the  author  of  this  piece  owns  himfclf  much  indebt- 
ed, for  his  civility,  feems  to  quellion  whether  the 
doubt,  to  which  the  foregoing  note  relates,  is  a  real 
one;  and  alks,  whether,  if  it  be,  the  author  fliould 
rot  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  have  argued  in 
favour  of  a  more  extenfive  Toleration  than  the 
claufe  in  the  aff,  referred  to  in  the  pafTage  to  which 
the  note  is  annexed,  would   allow,  provided  it  fhould 

no: 

•  Lonilon  Chronicle,    Dcr.  22—24,  ^77-' 
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not  be  affeded  by  the  words  of  the  bill  prefented 
by  the  diflenters  ?  In  anfwer  to  the  firft  of  thefe 
particulars,  the  author  affures  him,  that  the  doubt 
was  a  real  one.  In  anfwer  to  the  fecond,  the  writer 
of  the  letter  is  defired  to  confider,  that  the  bufinefs 
of  this  treatife,  in  this  part  of  it,  was  only  to  en- 
qoire,  whether  the  confequence  charged  upon  the 
bill  in  queftion,  would,  in  fa£l,  have  followed  from 
it,  if  it  had  pafled  ;  and  to  (hew  that  if  the  confe- 
quence  really  followed  from  it,  with  refpeft  to  the 
aft  of  Toleration,  there  were  other  equivalent,  and 
more  than  equivalent  legal  fccurities  of  the  honour 
of  the  eftablilhed  doftrine  and  worfliip  of  the  churcK 
of  England,  which  would  not  have  been  affefled 
by  the  liberty  requefted  by  the  diflenters  ;  and  as 
this  was  the  author's  only  view,  in  this  place,  this 
was  all  which  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  fay  here 
upon  the  fubjeft.  But  endeavouring  to  Ihew  that  an 
©bjeftion  is  made  without  foundation  in  faft,  is, 
by  no  means  admitting  that,  if  it  had  been  other- 
wife,  it  would  have  been  of  fufficient  force  to  an- 
fwer the  end  for  which  it  is  produced.  It  is  rea- 
dily agreed,  with  the  writer,  for  the  removal  of 
whofe  doubts  this  paragraph  is  inferted  ;  that  the 
followers  of  Athanafius,  Arius,  Arminius,  and  Soci- 
EOS,  may,  all  of  them,  be  equally  good  fubjefts  i 
and,  as  fuch,  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  magiftrate  in  their  refpciflive  religious  perfua- 
fiors.  No  judicious  friend  of  truth  will  objeft  to 
having  any  human  expofitions  of  the  articles  of 
revelation,  left  open  to  fober  and  candid  difcuffion  ; 
nor  do  the  gentlemen,  who  are  defirous  to  have 
I'uch  enquiries  reftrained  by  worldly  terrors,  if  any 
fuch  there  be,  at  all  confult  the  honour  and  fafecy 
of  the  do<Strines,  for  which  they  are  fo  tenderly 
concerned.  "  If  there  be  a  way  upon  earth,"  as  it 
has  juftly  been  obferved,  "  to  render  a  doftrine  fuf- 
*'  peded,   it  is  to  enforce  the  belief  of  it  by  pains 

"  and 
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**  and  penalties."  If  the  doftrines  of  a  national 
religion  are  founded  in  truth,  they  will  ftand  ;  and 
neither  argument,  nor  ridicule,  (how  improper  fo- 
ever  the  ufe  of  it  on  fuch  fubjefts  may  be)  will 
be  able  to  fubvert  thena.  If  they  are  not  found* 
cd  in  truth,  their  fincereft  defenders  will  not  wi(h 
them  to  ftand ;  nor  will  it  be  in  the  power  of  pe- 
nal laws  always  to  fupport  them.  —  The  author 
fpeaks  not  this  in  the  charafter  of  an  enemy  to 
the  dodrines  of  the  articles,  with  the  merits  of 
which  his  book  does  not  require  him  to  intermed- 
dle. His  concern  in  it  is  not  with  the  truth  and 
falfhood  of  opinions,  but  with  the  principles  and 
juft  extent  of  religious  liberty ;  and  he  thinks  it 
an  happinefs,  that,  for  the  j  unification  of  his  zeal 
in  favour  of  fo  excellent  a  caufe,  he  need  look  no 
farther  than  the  authority  of  a  late  very  celebra- 
ted writer,  whofe  words,  in  his  letter  to  Horace 
Walpole,  Efq;  concerning  American  Bifliops,  p.  23, 
it.  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat.  ♦•  It  is  not 
*'  merely  from  my  attachment  to  the  church  of  En- 
••  gland,  that  I  am  a  favourer  of  the  fcheme  ia 
*•  queftion :  but  from  my  love  of  religious  liber- 
<i  yy  .  vvhich,  in  this  point,  the  members  of  the 
"  church  of  England,  in  our  colonies,  do  not  en- 
'*  joy*"  Whether,  from  the  fame  principles,  the 
difTenters  are  not  juilified  in  their  application,  the 
reader  is  left  to  judge. 

Note    VI. 

P.  87.  1.  9.  "  He  owns,  indeed,  the 
"  MERIT  of  feveral  among  them,  with  a 
"  politenefs,  which  entitles  him  to  their 
"  moll  refpeftful  acknowledgments  j  &cc." 

Great    ftrefi    is    laid    by   the    author    of  the   letter 
to  the  diflcnting  miniltcis  upon  the  oppufition,  which 

the 
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the  diflenters  are  fuppofed  to  have  made  to  the 
fcheme  of  eftablifhing  bifliops  in  America  ;  and  he 
fpeaks  as  if  it  had  baen  confidered  as  almoft  decifive 
againft  them.  The  impreflion  which  this  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  conduft  of  the  diflenters  might  make 
is  not  here  difputed.  —  The  juftice  of  the  charge 
againft  the  diflenters,  it  is  ftill  expefled,  will  be  ex- 
amined by  a  better  pen.  But  if  it  is  this  writer's 
defign  to  infinuate  that  the  diflTenters,  and  efpecially 
their  ininifters  in  general,  are  concerned  to  hinder 
their  epifcopal  brethren  abrortd,  from  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  the  defircd  inflitution,  he  is  much  a 
ftranger  to  their  difpolition.  Dr.  Furneaux's  letters 
which  were  appealed  to  as  a  witnefs  in  this  cafe 
againft  the  diflienters,  contain  a  fufficient  teftimony 
for  them,  *  that  with  proper  fecurity  for  the  liberty 
of  thofe  of  other  denominations,  they  will  be  fo  far 
from  oppcfing,  that  they  will  be  advocates  for  fuch 
a  fcheme.  But  were  the  fad  otherwife  j  the  ufe 
made  of  it  by  this  writer,  in  the  affair  under  confi- 
deration,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  lately  quoted 
primate  of  the  church,  a  very  unjuftifiable  one.  He 
fays,  indeed,  f  "  that  he  cannot  imagine  how  the 
•'  diflTenters  can  pretend  to  be  lovers  of  [religious 
**  liberty,]  and  wifti  it  to  be  with-held  from  their 
•♦  fellow  fubjeds."  But  admit  they  fliould ;  what 
is  his  refledion  ?  "  God  forbid  that  we  fliould  ever 
"  be  moved  by  this,  or  any  other  provoca- 
"  TiON,  to  wifti  it  with-held  in  any  instance 
"  whatever  from  the  diflenters!"! 

•  P.  191.  ad  edit,  f  Letters  to  Horace  Walpole.  p.  23. 

X  Ibid.  p.  24. 


THE    END. 
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